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A TOUR OF DUTY 


BY R. G. MILLS 


CAPTAIN Richard Marsh, D.S.O., 
Royal Navy, dug savagely at the 
gears of his Land-Rover and 
wrenched over the wheel to round 
the sharp corner of Aleja Stalina 
into the quiet of the Avenue Rod. 
Correcting a momentary skid as the 
car slithered across the frozen cobbles, 
he turned left-handed and ploughed 
a noisy passage through the soft 
snow by the entrance to the Embassy. 
Behind him a shower of mud had 
been thrown up by the wheels, 
and the sentry-box by the gateway 
was suddenly engulfed in an icy 
spray. 
As he brought the car to rest in 
the courtyard, he looked up in 
A 


time to see the disconsolate grey 
figure of a militia policeman emerge 
from his shelter and unhitch the 
sten-gun from his shoulders in 
order to shrug himself dry. 

“TI beg your pardon!” Marsh 
sang out, with an apologetic wave 
of the hand. “ Very sorry to have 
inconvenienced you.” Then, as he 
clambered out of his seat and 
stamped across the yard towards 
the porch, he added under his 
breath, “Teach him to keep a 
sharp look-out in future.” 

At the front door he was met 
by one of the Chancery guards, 
who helped him off with his heavy, 
fleece-lined coat and laid his sodden 
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gauntlets and fur cap to dry by a 
radiator. 

“Have a good trip, Captain?” 
he asked. 

** Mustn’t grumble, Atkins, thank 
you very much,” answered Marsh, 
peeling off his snow-shoes. “ All 
the natives were friendly and we 
only had three punctures in four 
days. And how is Mrs Atkins 
enjoying Warsaw ?” 

“Oh, she'll settle down, thank 
you, sir. Just a little scared to 
start off with, I expect. It’s a bit 
of a change from Pompey, with all 
these processions and the loud- 
speakers blaring in the streets. By 
the way, sir, the Colonel would 
like a word with you when you 
can spare him a moment.” 

“Thanks,” said Marsh; “I’m 
on my way to see him.” He ran 
up the carpeted staircase leading 
to the discreet and gilded department 
of Chancery and paused only to 
exchange greetings with the Ambas- 
sador’s Private Secretary, whose 
desk, as usual, was heaped with 
trays of diplomatic correspondence. 

“ HLE. will be glad to know you’re 
back, Richard,” she observed. ‘*‘ We 
were getting a bit anxious when 
you didn’t show up yesterday. Did 
you have any trouble ?” 

“Very kind of you to notice 
that I was away,” replied Marsh. 
“No trouble, thank you, unless 
you count a few punctures and 
some snowdrifts on the road. I'll 
be with the Colonel if the Ambas- 
sador wants me. But you can tell 
him that it was just a round of 
the pubs, this trip, and that I’ve 


returned to duty sober, active and 
attentive.” 

He found the Military Attaché 
at his desk, engrossed in studying 
a bare sheet of cardboard round 
which he was arranging slips of 
coloured paper. 

* Good afternoon, soldier,” said 
Marsh. “ Many thanks for the 
loan of your motor. I’ve brought 
her back safely, you'll be glad to 
know.” 

“So I heard,” replied the Colonel 
dryly, still intent upon his puzzle. 
“Now, half a minute—if we put 
Lady B. on my right—and I shall 
hear all about it if she sits anywhere 
else—that means she has old De 
Souza on the other side, and she 
can’t stand the fellow at any price. 
Dick, would you advise a bold line 
and give her the Mexican Minister 
or should we play safe and stick 
firmly to protocol? I wish I had 
a round dining-table like you have ; 
it would make life so much easier.” 

“T thought you wanted to see 
me,” interrupted Marsh. “No 
good worrying an ignorant sailor 
about how to seat a few guests for 
dinner. Give ’em all a few stiff 
gins on arrival and you can’t go 
wrong.” 

** Ah, yes.” The Colonel reluct- 
antly took his eyes off his work 
and with a visible effort concentrated 
his attention upon his companion. 
“You are a day late, Richard,” he 
said severely. “‘ You have made us 
all very anxious about your safety, 
and we want to know what you 
have been up to.” 

“Everyone seems to be very 
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concerned with my welfare,” said 
Marsh. “Chuck us over one of 
those cigarettes and tell me what 
has happened.” 

** Merely that H.E. had word from 
London, while you were away, that 
there has been a bit of bother in 
a certain Embassy. Apparently one 
of their innumerable Naval Attachés 
in London has been asked to leave.” 

** What, persona non grata? That’s 
very unusual, isn’t it? What has 
he been doing ? ” 

“The despatch,” answered the 
Military Attaché ponderously, “ did 
not specify what kind of pranks 
he had been up to. Just a simple 
notification that there is one sailor 
less in Palace Gardens and the hint 
that reciprocal action may be 
expected. So naturally H.E. was 
concerned to learn that our one 
and only representative of the Senior 
Service was away on some irrespon- 
sible spin round the countryside.” 

“I had a very instructive tour, 
thank you,” Marsh retorted. “I 
had always wanted to know what 
Poland was like in midwinter, and 
now I have seen for myself how 
the people live. You ought to go 
out and see a bit more for yourself, 
Peter, instead of sitting on your 
backside in the office.” 

“Thank you, I have a perfectly 
able assistant to do all the touring 
that’s wanted in winter. To get 
back to your own follies, have you 
been sending any more money to 
indigent Poles while you were 
away ?” 

“I thought you’d come back to 
that,” grumbled Marsh. “ All that 


happened a long while ago and it 
was a little exercise in charity——” 

“Most indiscreet!” put in the 
Colonel. 

“that did nobody any harm 
at all. If you really want to know, 
I think I’ve got the money back.” 

“You have! I simply can’t 
believe old Madam Wierzbicka can 
pay back a loan of fifty pounds.” 

“ Well, I think she has.” 

“Surely you must know if she 
has or she hasn’t,” queried the 
Colonel. 

“It’s rather a long story, and 
I’m not quite sure what the score 
is even yet,” replied Marsh. “ It 
all had to do with this trip of mine.” 

“Ah! I knew that some fearful 
admission would be wrung out of 
you at last.” 

“If you won’t keep interrupting 
me [ll tell you exactly what 
happened,” Marsh answered. He 
stubbed out his cigarette and walked 
across the room to study the wall- 
map that faced the Colonel’s desk. 

“You remember,” he began, “that 
it started with some cock-and-bull 
tale of a brother who was in desperate 
straits for money.” 

“‘ Which, we agreed, was probably 
a lie,” observed his companion. 

“Exactly. And you remember 
that we wondered what sort of 
prison sentence an educated man 
in his position was likely to get 
and what might become of him 
afterwards.” 

“Of course we don’t know there 
ever was a brother at all,” insisted 
the Colonel. “All I told you, 
from my longer experience of the 
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country, was—if I remember rightly 
—that it’s no part of our job to 
lend money to needy Poles, least 
of all to keep suspicious characters 
that we know nothing about.” 

“Well, I grant you that,” agreed 
Marsh. “Let us say that it was 
all very stupid and that I was green 
and just sorry for the old bird. 
But would your wife like to get 
up at five every morning and queue 
for a bus into Warsaw in order to 
do an eight-hour day with no 
break? And do all the marketing 
and cook the meals in a kitchen 
she shares with three other families ? 
How would any civilised person 
enjoy that?” 

“ Luckily my wife does not live 
in a Communist State,” said the 
Colonel. “I agree that it’s a hard 
life.” 

“And so I felt sorry for her, 
and there she was giving us Polish 
lessons every evening on top of all 
this just to earn a bit more pocket- 
money. But to get back to this 
brother of hers——” 

* Ah, yes, the brother. You are 
now going to tell me you have 
found the brother and have rescued 
him from a fate that is worse than 
death ! ” 

“Funnily enough, I must have 
met him,” continued Marsh, 
oblivious of his friend’s sarcasm. 
“We met a whole heap of people 
on this trip because the hotels were 
crowded and there seemed to be a 
far more free-and-easy atmosphere 
than usual. For one thing we 
were not shadowed all the time by 
the U.B., and so I suppose people 


were less frightened to talk to us. 
Yes, somewhere or other I really 
believe we must have stumbled 
upon this missing brother.” 

“Suppose we begin by ticking 
off all the people you talked to in 
the low haunts you visited. Where 
did you first force your attentions 
upon the unsuspecting natives of 
the country ? ” 

** Well, I don’t think it was the 
first evening anyway. Young Roger 
Kemp was with me and he led me 
to the most godforsaken hole of 
a place.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you 
allowed the R.A.F. to accompany 
you!” exclaimed the soldier. “I 
had no idea I had entrusted my 
precious Land-Rover to the tender 
mercy of a Fighter Pilot!” 

“Oh, Roger is a very sound 
bloke. After all, he talks the 
language—I couldn’t get very far 
on my Polish. But he made a silly 
choice of an hotel for our first night. 
We had to kick our heels in the 
hall while some unfortunate peasant 
was made to give up his room for 
us. All rather unpleasant, I thought. 
Besides they didn’t even turn back 
the bed-clothes after he had gone. 
Roger and I had to mop up the 
floor before we could begin to 
undress. It was one of those joints 
with no lavatory in working order, 
and the beds were full of bugs.” 

“What can you expect if you 
go out with these bird-men ?” 

“ Funnily enough that young man 
really enjoys a place like that. He 
won’t hear a word said against the 
Poles. But the only people we 
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could say that we really met were 
Russians. At least, they talked 
Russian, which pleased Roger because 
he wanted to exercise his inter- 
pretership. We played chess with 
them.” 

“Hum,” said the Colonel dis- 
approvingly. “And after that ?” 

“Next day took us towards the 
coast. You know, it’s a funny 
thing about these Communists— 
they don’t seem to understand about 
the seaside. In any ordinary country 
you might expect to see ‘ Welcome 
to Southsea’ or something of the 
sort. The only signs we met said, 
‘Frontier Zone Entrance Strictly 
Forbidden.’ ” 

“IT suppose that means that you 
went bullocking your way through a 
frontier zone until you found yourself 
under arrest?” The soldier held 
strong views on the propriety of 
his fellow attaché’s causing un- 
necessary offence and making life 
difficult for everyone. “Is that 
what happened next ?” he asked. 

“We were held up, I admit, for 
an hour or two, when we ran into 
one of their check points, where 
they had rigged up a spar across 
the road. But they seemed pretty 
reasonable people, and you must 
admit that the Frontier Police lead 
a very dull life if nobody comes 
their way.” 

“So then you waited while they 
rang up headquaiters and asked 
what the hell they were to do with 
you?” 

“Not exactly, because the tele- 
phone-line was down and a couple 
of tots from my flask cheered them 


up a lot. No, I think it was all 
very friendly and they told us of 
a place for lunch.” 

“Which was the local police- 
station, I imagine ? ” 

“No, it turned out to be one of 
those co-operative restaurants where 
they serve a club meal—beetroot 
soup, some sort of a stew and a 
glass of tea to top up with. It was 
late afternoon when we arrived and 
I suppose there must have been 
thirty or forty men having a meal 
after their day’s work. Tough- 
looking customers they were, in 
their padded working-kit, but it 
turned out later that they were 
very respectable employees of the 
port. However, they didn’t take 
to us at first, apparently, for as 
soon as we entered all conversation 
came to a grinding halt. Rather 
embarrassing it was.” 

“Tm surprised that you should 
be so sensitive about it,” said the 
Colonel. 

“Well, the point was that we 
couldn’t think how to break the 
ice. Then I suddenly had a brain- 
wave and pulled out my wallet and 
showed my identity card.” 

“You don’t mean you were 
travelling round Poland with an 
Admiralty identity card? I thought 
one left all that sort of thing in 
safe custody ?” 

“ Actually it came in extremely 
handy on this occasion—a sort of 
Party Card, if you follow me. No 
sooner had I laid it on the table 
beside me than I could see my 
next door neighbour’s eyes standing 
out like organ-stops. Very curious 
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he was to see it, so I passed it across. 
Mind you, it was a very impressive 
photograph of what I looked like 
fifteen years ago, in my nice sailor 
suit and all. It caused quite a 
stir in this company, I can tell you, 
and there was a general cry of 
* Marinaky !’ and, before you could 
say ‘Jack Robinson’ they were 
all over us.” 

“Obviously they knew nothing 
about sailors,” said the Colonel 
rudely. 

“‘ There you are mistaken, soldier ; 
it turned out that half the men 
were marinakies of some sort or 
other; for this restaurant was 
patronised by dockers, railwaymen 
and honest men of the sea. We 
all had a few beers on the strength 
of it and the manager of the café 
was quite apologetic over not 
recognising us as a friendly couple 
of Englishmen. They had taken 
us for Russians, he told me.” 

“Well, I don’t imagine that 
brother Wierzbicka was among that 
lot, do you?” 

“Oh, no, certainly not. These 
were all honest proletarians. How- 
ever, they gave us an address for 
the night, which was handy, because 
the snow was coming down pretty 
thick by the time we finished our 
beer-drinking. We put up in the 
cleanest lot of digs that I have 
met in this country. Our hosts 
were a middle-aged couple, with a 
boy at sea, and they kindly made 
up beds for us in their son’s room. 
It was just a cottage, where they 
lived, and about the only house in 
the village with a roof still intact. 


And very delightful people they were 
too. Really, Peter, if you want to 
restore your faith in the ordinary 
Polish citizen you should test out 
the hospitality of some of these 
remote villages.” 

“I would rather take your word 
for it,” the soldier answered. “I 
had all the experience of billeting 
I ever want, in the last struggle for 
freedom. However, what happened 
on Day Three?” 

“Let me see. That was the 
morning we had our first flat tyre. 
Yes, we ran across an extremely 
civil character that morning. He was 
admiring our Land-Rover while Roger 
and I were wrestling with the jack, 
and I rather suspect that he recog- 
nised Roger’s R.A.F. colours on the 
scarf he was wearing, because he 
asked us into his house for a mug of 
coffee and a warm up by the fire.” 

“ Ah, now we're getting near our 
man! There must be something 
very fishy, or else extremely fool- 
hardy, about a Pole who invites you 
into his house.” 

“No, you’re wrong in this case,” 
said Marsh. “He proved to have 
been in the Polish Air Force at 
one time, and now he is growing 
a few vegetables and things on a 
very modest little farm. It is a 
pathetically bare sort of house that 
he has, with the family huddled 
round a stove that was barely alight. 
He spoke a bit of English—but I 
don’t think the mysterious brother 
would have suddenly produced a 
wife and family while he was in 
prison. Anyway, we only stayed 
there half an hour or so because 
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the wife was plainly getting anxious. 
So we made our excuses and pushed 
on to Malbock. I wanted to have 
a look at the castle where the knights 
of Prussia used to live. It turned 
out to be a very blitzed little town 
and of course they haven’t yet got 
the castle ready for tourists. But 
it was worth seeing.” 

“And that night did you meet 
any interesting strangers ?” pursued 
the Colonel. He was methodically 
listing his friend’s wayside acquaint- 
ances, and now on the desk in front 
of him was a neatly-ruled column, 
reading ‘ Day Three—Evening.’ 

“Indeed, we ran into an extra- 
ordinary gathering that evening, 
quite by chance. I had counted 
on getting through Gdansk before 
dark and I was looking forward 
to a nice hot bath at the Consul- 
General’s house. However, as luck 
would have it, the new bridge at 
Chew was shut and we had to 
make a wide detour—or oljazd, as 
they call it. I have never seen 
such a shambles as that objazd. 
It led us across half a dozen farms, 
through the backyard of a brewery 
and over a cemetery. At one point 
we found the local bus half sub- 
merged in a snow-drift and a general 
mélée of horses and carts blocking 
the gangway. By the time we 
had lent a hand to sort them out 
the light was getting bad and we 
were still on the wrong side of the 
Vistula. So we asked what prospect 
there was of a bed somewhere 
nearer than Gdansk and we were 
directed to this place with an 
unpronounceable name.” 


Marsh traced his route upon the 
wall-map and planted a finger firmly 
on the name of a village marked in 
extremely small print. It defied 
even the soldier’s knowledge of the 
country. 

“Of course it would be a help 
if our map was really up to date. 
It looks like somewhere or other 
by the sea,” he said, brightly. 

“For that matter, everywhere 
hereabouts is somewhere or other 
by the sea, and this village may 
have been quite a jolly little watering- 
place before the war. Just now 
it’s a heap of rubble, and it staggered 
us to think that anyone should 
still carry on living there.” 

‘“* Here we are ! ” cried the soldier, 
rummaging through a card-index 
and extracting a rather grubby card. 
“** Estuaries of the Vistula; three 
ferry crossings, operate between 
9 A.M. and 6P.M. Not recommended 
in winter. Information dated 1946.’ 
Can’t say I’ve been there myself.” 

** Well, don’t you go,” said Marsh, 
firmly. “‘ But you can add to that 
card, if you wish to. ‘ Hotel also 
not recommended in winter. We 
tried it.” 

Marsh helped himself to a cigarette 
and relaxed in an armchair, lost 
in thought, apparently recollecting 
the squalor of that night’s lodging. 
When he broke silence again it 
was to ask his friend a question. 

“Peter,” he said, “have you 
ever wondered how people in a 
really isolated community continue 
to live happily together under this 
system? When one half of the 
village is ‘Commy’ and the other 
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half hates their guts, and when 
there is only one place left where 
they can all get food and drink?” 

**T can’t say I know the answer,” 
admitted the Colonel, “‘ but I suppose 
the new régime takes care of that.” 

“Oddly enough,” said Marsh, 
* politics cease to come into their 
lives. At least, that was the 
impression I got. It was rather 
like stumbling upon an old comrades’ 
re-union. However, let me begin 
with the hotel. It was some way 
outside the village, which may 
explain how it had escaped the 
general devastation. But the first 
thing we noticed about it was the 
smell, Even outside the porch, 
where we drew up in the car, the 
stench of open drains was over- 
powering. Mark you,” explained 
Marsh, who prided himself on being 
fair-minded, “‘ one can hardly expect 
the Five Years’ Plan to cover all 
these outlying districts, and I doubt 
if anything in the way of sanitation 
had been done since the war.” 

**Let’s give them a chance,” the 
Colonel agreed. “ They still have 
a long way to go in Warsaw. Besides, 
all that country up in the north 
was a battlefield not so many years 
ago.” 

“Exactly. But they might have 
got some electricity going by this 
time. The whole place was black 
as night. Anyway, when the front- 
door opened we were met by quite 
a young girl with a torch. We 
took her to be the manager’s daughter, 
but when she led us along to the 
office she began shouting orders in 
a very determined voice.” 


“ Most of these inns now seem 
to be in the hands of young Party 
Members,” the Colonel said. ‘“ Six 
months’ course in hotel management 
and they reckon they can run any- 


“ Well, the same old drill happened 
as soon as we asked if there was 
a room to spare. ‘In a minute’ 
was all that she said, and we went 
down a long passage-way, which 
had a lot of cubicles leading off it 
on either side. The good lady 
banged on one of these doors, and 
we heard a lot of giggling from 
inside. Bless my soul, when the 
door opened, out scuttled a couple 
of girls to make room for us!” 

“You're quite sure you were 
not invading the local girls’ school, 
I suppose ?” asked the Colonel. 

“Tm not sure of anything. All 
I know is that as soon as I flung 
open a window to let some fresh 
air into the room, there were these 
same giggling harpies standing out- 
side in the snow and watching us.” 

“* Now I feel rather relieved that 
you had young Kemp with you. At 
least he is a newly-married man and 
unlikely to be as susceptible as a 
sailor.” 

“Roger was certainly a help, 
thank you,” said Marsh. “He 
tacked up a couple of blankets over 
the window—no curtains, of course, 
in a place like that—while I unpacked 
the whisky-bottle. We needed a 
drink before we could face up to 
supper.” 

“And where did you meet the 
‘old comrades’? So far apparently 
we have only seen the Indoor 
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Games Mistress.” Methodically the 
soldier added to the notes which 
he was making and then looked up. 

“Ah, yes—that came later, as 
soon as we went upstairs to supper. 
My God, it was cold in that dining- 
room. The only furniture consisted 
of a few trestle tables and stools. 
No carpet, no curtains, one wretched 
oil-lamp slung overhead and the 
only decorations some crude prop- 
aganda-posters. I knew what kind 
of a meal we should get, from the 
smell of garlic in the air, and I 
tell you, Peter, I nearly called it 
a day and took to the open road. 
Unfortunately there were some 
twenty people seated at one long 
table when we arrived and, no 
sooner did they spot us, than they 
politely made room for us beside 
them. You can’t very well beat 
a retreat when the locals accept 
you as one of themselves.” 

“Had they any idea you were 
British ?” asked the Colonel; for 
such sudden friendliness seemed out 
of character in a land where fear 
and suspicion had made people 
shy towards strangers. 

“T honestly don’t think it would 
have made the slightest difference. 
I told you it was like an old comrades’ 
re-union and I’m sure that, whoever 
we were, we should have been asked 
to join them. They all wore that 
desperately cheerful expression of 
people who are quite determined 
to be friendly.” 

“T bet you’re none the wiser as 
to who they all were. It was probably 
a meeting of the local Soviet which 
you disturbed.” 

A2 


“On the contrary. We were 
very properly introduced. Let me 
think,” Marsh said, as he ticked-off 
on his fingers the members of an, 
oddly assorted company. “A fellow 
called the Bank Director seemed to 
be in charge. At least he wasn’t 
the Director but he used to be, 
apparently, and now he just did 
the cashier’s job. His gardener 
was now the Director, as some 
reward, perhaps, for being a good 
Party Member. But he still politely 
addressed the older man as Comrade 
Director.” 

“Tm getting muddled,” com- 
plained the Colonel. “I’ve got 
down one Bank Director, one 
gardener. Correct?” 

“Yes. Then the village school- 
master was next to me and luckily 
he understood German, so that 
was a help. Apparently he presided 
over quite a large school of evacuees, 
but I couldn’t gather where they 
came from.” 

“Probably from the bit of 
Eastern Poland that is now Russia, 
unless they were Germans from 
Silesia. They have shifted the 
population around quite a bit to 
man up the new provinces.” 

“Then there was the inevitable 
doctor, who could have been a law- 
yer. He fastened on to my cigar- 
ettes pretty fast until the gardener 
spotted him and insisted on sharing 
them out. Very free they were 
with our things. I had been foolish 
enough to bring in the remains of 
our bottle of whisky and that 
disappeared very quickly.” 

“So far we’ve got four people 
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identified, none of them very 
promising.” 

“The trouble was that everyone 
looked exactly alike, just as all Poles 
seem to do in the country. They 
all wore heavy outdoor coats or 
leather jackets, those blue peaked 
caps that you wear for ski-ing, 
and breeches, with riding - boots. 
Round Roger there were a few 
proletarians, such as the garage 
mechanic, two small farmers and 
the road-mender. The only un- 
pleasant character was later identified 
as the youth leader, and he got 
rather tipsy. Poor Roger had a 
bellyful of propaganda from him, 
but since he spoke only in Russian, 
I was little the wiser. I was glad 
that all the others tried to keep him 
quiet. Then there were three 
gloomy people who had been some 
kind of shopkeepers, I gathered, 
and they didn’t seem too pleased 
to be introduced by the gardcner 
as ‘Citizens.’ Im afraid I can’t 
remember all the people at the far 
end of the table, but among them 
there was one woman.” 

“What on earth was she doing 
in that gang?” asked the Colonel. 

“IT was rather interested, too,” 
Marsh answered. “The school- 
master explained that she had been 
unlucky, and that her husband had 
the misfortune to be in prison. 
Whereupon the gardener pipes up 
and explains that they all club 
together and stand her a square 
meal every evening, like good 
Communists. This seemed to be 
the signal for the hat to be passed 
round, and everyone dropped in 


a few zloties. And that, so far as 
I was concerned, was that,” ended 
Marsh. “TI slept fully dressed in 
my heavy top-coat and I kept my 
boots on. I wasn’t taking any 
more chances.” 

“So there were twelve men and 
one woman that you identified,” 
said the Colonel, still busy with 
his notes. ‘‘ On the whole, Richard, 
you were rather observant. But I 
still can’t think why you hadn’t 
had enough of this low life and 
why you didn’t come straight back 
to Warsaw as planned.” 

“My dear chap, nothing would 
have pleased me better, but we 
were still on the wrong side of 
the river, you must remember, and 
it wasn’t too easy to find any sort 
of road under the snow. It was 
all very fine as soon as we picked 
up the main road, where we had 
a line of trees on each side to guide 
us, and where the snow-brakes at 
least keep part of the roadway clear. 
But up in the north there aren’t so 
many trees still standing. Another 
thing that delayed us was a flat 
tyre. But by good luck the mechanic 
lived in our pub, so he lent a hand, 
but the interminable time that it 
took us to put up a picnic lunch 
nearly drove us mad. One might 
have supposed that food up in 
those parts would be easy to come 
by, for the whole country is one 
enormous farm; but I can assure 
you that all we could lay hands on 
was some Polish sausage and a 
couple of eggs.” 

“People are pretty thin on the 
ground in those parts,” the Colonel 
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observed. ‘“‘ They tell you all the 
food is going to Russia, but most 
of the trouble is bad distribution 
and hording. Those people up 
in the north have had two armies 
live off their land in fairly recent 
memory and they know what it’s 
like to go hungry.” 

“Well so did we,” said Marsh 
with some feeling. “ Next time I 
go touring I'll lay in a stock of 
food from the Embassy canteen.” 

“Or take your own chef with 
you, like our colleague Labonnet. 
Now if you had asked him to go 
with you, instead of young Kemp, 
you would have had a superb paté 
prouuced for you at every stop, 
and a pint of champagne to keep 
your spirits up.” 

** Please don’t rub it in. I admit 
now that it was sheer hunger that 
was the real cause of our delay. 
By the time the light was fading 
I really had had about enough of that 
drive, and it was perishingly cold 
in that open motor of yours. Mind 
you,” said Marsh hastily, “I was 
glad enough to borrow it, for we 
couldn’t have got far in my own 
car. But there’s something rather 
shaky about the tyres in the Land- 
Rover, because I’m blowed if we 
didn’t have another puncture just 
as it was getting dark. I could 
have wept.” 

** Should have taken my sergeant 
driver,” said the Colonel, unsym- 
pathetically. 

“Even he would have had a 
job last night,” said Marsh bitterly ; 
** playing around with frosted wheel- 
nuts and a jack when you are up 


to the knees in snow, and with 
only the headlights to work by. 
Not my idea of fun. I tell you 
we had had it in a big way by the 
time we got under way again. 
In fact, we both agreed that another 
night at a wayside inn just had to 
be endured.” 

“Very lucky if you found a 
bed within a hundred miles of 
Warsaw. I have always drawn a 
blank around here,” said the Colonel. 

“ You’re right,” Marsh went on. 
“You know that pub which still 
wears its old pre-war sign, ‘ Pod 
Wioczorek’ or something, where 
the Warsaw road turns off sharply 
to the right ?” 

“Heavens alive!” the Colonel 
declared. “ You were right among 
the military. The place is usually 
swarming with Polish soldiers. I 
suppose they welcomed you with 
open arms.” 

“No, as a matter of fact the 
fellow in the office was most uncivil. 
All he could say was ‘ Niema’— 
and a fat lot of sympathy did we 
get from him. So we stamped 
the snow off our boots on to his 
carpet just to show our independence 
and went foraging for some grub.” 

“Which of course was off for 
the night ?” 

“No, oddly enough, we found 
the most obliging waiter. He looked 
more like a second-row forward 
than the usual run of waiters, a 
great, strapping, healthy - looking 
fellow in a kind of battle-dress, 
and as cheerful a scoundrel as you 
could find in the average ship’s 
company.” 
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“Or in the police,” muttered 
the Colonel. “I don’t like healthy 
and obliging waiters in Poland. 
They are sure to be U.B.” 

“Very likely,” Marsh agreed. 
“ And when he started on a few 
pleasantries in Polish, Russian and 
occasionally a word in English, we 
thought the same as you. However, 
he made no bones about fetching 
a hot meal for us, and he produced 
a tray of glasses, vodka and beer 
as quick as a flash. Then he rather 
took the wind out of our sails by 
drawing up a chair, sitting down 
beside us and pouring out drinks 
for the three of us.” 

“By this time, I suppose, you 
were facing up to a lot of hard 
questioning? I know the type.” 
The Colonel grinned happily to 
himself as he thought of his friend 
undergoing a little police interrogation 
in a military zone. 

“I don’t think he got very much 
out of us,” said Marsh, “ but 
Roger said his Russian was very 
good. The odd thing was that he 
insisted upon our staying to meet 
the chief when we had had our 
supper.” 

“Not very odd,” commented the 
Colonel. “I take it they were 
waiting for the local superintendent 
and wanted a moment to warm 
up the thumbscrews. I’m quite 
surprised to see you with us, 
Richard ! ” 

“But this was where we had 
another surprise. The chief happened 
to be the hotel chef! We were 
solemnly led through the kitchen 
into his sanctum, which gave access 
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to some kind of public bar. There 
seemed to be a fair crowd of villagers 
making merry in the bar, but as 
soon as we were introduced, the 
hatch was slammed down and we 
were alone.” 

“A promising start,” said the 
Colonel. 

“The chef was another of these 
unexpected chaps,” continued Marsh. 
“Very dignified, courteous and con- 
fident. He had to address himself 
to Roger because he spoke only 
Russian. In fact, he was Russian. 
All this time the waiter kept 
whispering in my ear, ‘It’s very 
good, very good, he is the boss here.’ 
Meanwhile a young pot-boy set 
up a tray of glasses, bottles of 
vodka and a crate of beer. Roger 
was all for pressing on back to the 
road again, but as soon as we 
mentioned the need for us to find 
a bed, the chef declared, ‘Gentlemen, 
you will stay the night as our guests.’ 
By the time Roger had translated 
the gist of this our host had clapped 
his hands and sent the pot-boy 
scurrying off outside. I was rather 
alarmed, I can assure you, to see 
him return a few minutes later 
with our baggage, which he proceeded 
to take upstairs. I’m not so keen 
on other people handling my traps 
in this part of the world.” 

“I doubt if they enjoyed opening 
your kit-bag any more than I did 
when last we went travelling 
together,” commented the Colonel. 
“If you still carry around all those 
revolting woolly submarine garments 
I should think the U.B. had an 
unpleasant shock.” 
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“Well, there we were,” said 
Marsh, disregarding these pleas- 
antries, “eighty miles from home, 
no spare tyre, snowing outside and 
our bags being wafted away. What 
should A. do?” 

“Get drunk,” the 
declared. 

“Exactly, and I suppose that is just 
about what we did. I had thought 
up to that moment that our little 
drinking session on Red Army Day 
has been a tough proposition. But 
Soviet generals would have met 
their match in this confounded 
cook. It was quite astonishing to 
see the way the vodka disappeared.” 

“There were just the four of 
you, were there?” the Colonel 
inquired, busy once more with his 
notes. 

“Plus the pot-boy occasionally, 
when he wasn’t being ordered about. 
At some stage in the evening we 
must have toid them that our 
tyres needed mending, because some 
luckless mechanic had to be roused 
up to attend to them.” 

** Sounds a most efficient service,” 
said the Colonel, pulling out another 
drawer from his card-index. “ We 
must put three stars against this 
hotel, Richard. It seems a good 
place to know of.” 

“Well, eventually the evening 
came to an end,” Marsh continued, 
“when the cook gravely bowed 
us good-night. He signalled for us 
to follow the waiter upstairs and 
off we went. I must say I was a 
bit surprised to find ourselves in 
the hotel’s best bedroom, with 
curtains and a carpet and a wash- 


Colonel 


basin. Also there were two very 
handsome double-beds.” 

“ Better make it four stars,” put 
in the Colonel. 

“If you are thinking of taking 
your wife, I should add that this 
bedroom was a sort of free-for-all. 
Without any ceremony the waiter 
pointed out one bed to us, while 
he and the pot-boy kicked off their 
boots and collapsed on the other 
one. Much as I admire the 
Squadron-Leader, I can think of a 
pleasanter bed-fellow. However, we 
woke up this morning as merry as 
grigs, with no sign of a hangover, 
and there was our waiter-friend 
with a tray piled up with ham and 
eggs. You can’t say fairer than 
that, can you? ‘ English breakfast,’ 
he explained to us with great pride.” 

“I grant you that he was doing 
you proud,” said the Colonel 
aimiringly. “Perhaps we should 
cultivate these people, Richard.” 

“But there was a sting in the 
tail, so don’t be too free with your 
admiration.” Marsh got up from 
his chair and paced the room for 
a moment in thought. “Do you 
know what the fellow had the 
nerve to say to me? Mind you, 
there had been no names mentioned 
all through that evening, and we 
had not registered in the hotel 
nor shown any papers at all. He 
said to me, ‘I am very honoured 
to have been of assistance to the 
British Naval Attaché, but on 
another occasion you should be 
very careful of your passport. It 
may_be worth a lot to some people 
in our country !’” 
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“Obviously you went to bed 
tipsy and left the thing on the 
mantelpiece,” the Colonel said with 
an air of finality. 

* No, we never undressed—it was 
far too chilly for that—and my 
passport was still in the breast- 
pocket of my jacket. So how do 
you explain that one?” 

*“* My dear chap, you must credit 
our friends with some intelligence. 
Here were you, galloping round 
the country, unescorted, for three 
whole days. Somebody must have 
missed seeing your homely face 
around Warsaw and the cry goes 
round, ‘Where’s Richard?’ I should 
say that all U.B. stations had been 
alerted for forty-eight hours by the 
time you began this little orgy. 
All that line about a passport was a 
polite way of saying that they had 
had their eye on you.” 

“Possibly you are right,” Marsh 
admitted. ‘“ There was one further 
shock in store for us. Hidden 
under my breakfast-plate I found 
a small, neatly folded bill. ‘To 
one night’s lodgment,’ it read, ‘ plus 
refreshments, four hundred and sixty 
zloties." More than ten pounds 
those scoundrels got out of us for 
an evening of compulsory drinking ! ” 

“‘ Good for them!” exclaimed the 
Colonel. ‘‘ Whoever said the Poles 
had lost their sense of humour! ” 

“ Just to rub it in,” added Marsh. 
“When we gravely shook hands 
and thanked them all for their kind 
hospitality that young man had the 
impertinence to tell us, ‘ The boss 
asks me to say that this is nothing. 
We know that if one of our country- 


men were lost upon the road in 
England, you would do the same!’ ” 

“T think they had a nice point 
there. And was that the end of 
the party ?” 

“Well, we found the Land- 
Rover, as you might expect, standing 
in six feet of snow, with half the 
village hanging round to see us 
make a start. I will hand it to the 
chef for the way he made those 
yokels buckle to. In five minutes 
there must have been half a dozen 
men with spades, digging us free 
of the snow. Somebody hitched a 
horse on to the bows, everyone gave 
a heave and off we went to a chorus 
of ‘Do Widzenias.’ All very big- 
hearted, it seemed, until we turned 
the corner on to the Warsaw road. 
Then we saw a black Citroén drawn 
up by the kerb and there were our 
faithful watchdogs, ready to tail us 
home.” 

“* Obviously they were taking great 
care of you,” remarked the Colonel. 
“And very right and proper, too. 
But what have all these people to 
do with the missing brother? I 
can’t see in my list any tall, dark 
and mysterious stranger who might 
be languishing after a prison sentence. 
None of your chums seem to have 
been remotely connected with the 
aristocratic Madam W. In fact,” 
said the Colonel severely, “ you 
seem to have been slumming.” 

“Then, if none of those people 
have anything to do with the good 
lady, how do you explain the money 
being returned to me?” Marsh 
demanded. “ At some time during 
that trip somebody planted a wad 
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of notes in our car, and I should 
very much like to know who put 
it there.” He felt his pocket and 
pulled out a plain and rather soiled 
envelope, which he laid on the desk 
in front of the astonished soldier. 
“ Count it!” he said. 

“Hum!” muttered the Colonel. 
“There seems to be quite a lot of 
money here. I make it two thousand 
zloties.” 

“ Exactly!” cried Marsh trium- 
phantly. “Roger and I found it 
only this morning when we unpacked 
our gear, and it certainly belonged 
to neither of us.” 

At this moment the telephone 
rang and the Colonel picked up the 
receiver. 

** Excuse me,” he said to Marsh, 
“you might give a shout for my 
sergeant.” Then he spoke into the 
telephone. “Yes, the N.A. is with 
me. Who wants him? Oh, yes, 
he will be down in a couple of 
minutes.” Turning to Marsh, he 
said, ““H.E. wants a word with you. 
But just before you go, perhaps 
we can help to identify your fairy 
godmother. While you've been 
gallivanting round the country, the 
whole of our office has been turned 


upside down and there has been 
a hell of a to-do. Sergeant 
Matthews!” He turned to address 
the burly soldier who had stamped 
to attention in the doorway. “ How 
much did you say you lost in your 
pay-packet ?” 

“Two thousand zloties, sir!” 
answered the sergeant. “One 
month’s pay and allowances.” 

“And would this be anything 
resembling the packet ?” asked the 
Colonel, with a sly wink towards 
Marsh. 

“Why, yes, sir,” grinned the 
sergeant. “‘ But where the devil 
has it been all this time, sir?” 

“So far as I can see,” replied 
the Colonel, “it has been in some 
pretty funny places. But next time 
you get the car ready for one of 
my colleagues you mustn’t put 
temptation in their way. It gives 
people ideas, Sergeant.” 

“Well, I must go now,” said 
Marsh. “It seems that I am still 
fifty quid out of pocket! Be damned 
to your pay-packets ! ” 

“Sorry, Richard!” said the 
Colonel. “ But take this list with 
you. The Ambassador would like 
to know all about your friends ! ” 
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BY R. T. 


THIs is the story of how Bill 
Mason, ex-Leading-Seaman, Royal 
Navy, was cured of homesickness 
by the pagrosomus auratus. 

When Bill produced the grubby en- 
velope on which these strange words 
were inscribed, his wife Myrtle told 
him that he was having his leg 
pulled. But Midge, powdering her 
nose in front of the mirror that 
hangs over the sink in the scullery, 
expressed the view that to her, 
‘ pagrosomus auratus’ simply stank 
of Latin. It reminded her of two 
ghastly years during which she had 
attended a Secondary School in 
Deptford. If Peter the Pole, she 
said, had invented such words, then 
Peter the Pole was a wizard. If 
that wasn’t the kind of muck ladled 
out by Miss Briggs, the Latin 
mistress, then Midge was prepared 
to eat her lipstick. Bill told her to 
shut up and that she had eaten most 
of her lipstick anyway. 

But for the beginning of this 
story we have to go back to a forenoon 
in 1942 when Bill came into the 
N.A.A.F.I. at Chatham Barracks 
looking for his elevenses. Even in 
1942 Bill weighed nearly seventeen 
stone and in his uniform looked the 
real goods. Myrtle could not take 
her eyes off him. He called for a 
‘Cuppa corfy an’ a cheese-rimer.” 
In a sort of daze Myrtle cut for him 


a rimer of such noble proportions 
that the Area Manager must have 
sustained a bit of a jar when he 
came to look for the profit margin 
on cheese at the end of that week. 

At that time Myrtle, even in her 
dinky blue uniform, couldn’t make 
Woolworth’s illuminated scale register 
as far as the seven-stone mark; but 
weight isn’t everything. Myrtle was 
reared in the tough school of 
London’s dockland where, in 1942, 
mere survival demanded courage 
and bright wits, and there were no 
flies on Myrtle. When Myrtle wants 
something she goes by the shortest 
possible route to get it; and by the 
time Bill’s rimer was out of sight 
down Bill’s gigantic gullet Myrtle 
was already on her way. 

She produced fags from under the 
counter, and before Bill knew what 
was happening to him he found 
they had made a date for that evening. 
This romantic assignation was tor- 
pedoed by another waitress who 
went sick, and so let poor Myrtle 
in for the evening shift; but Bill 
spent the evening in the N.A.A.F.L., 
happily gaping at Myrtle. 

He arrived at 5 P.M., all dolled 
up in his best shore-going rig, and 
he started with afternoon tea, which 
included five Eccles cakes. From 
then onwards he gave a non-stop 
performance, eating rissoles and 
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sausage-and-mash and prunes and 
custard, and drinking pop and Bovril 
and tea and coffee and cocoa, without 
turning a hair. When the lights 
went out at 10 P.M. he must have 
lowered thirty bobs’ worth of food 
down the hatch, and Myrtle broke 
the news that he owed the N.A.A.F.I. 
ninepence. Bill paid this without 
showing any signs of surprise; but 
by now he was so taken with Myrtle 
that he had probably been eating 
without noticing it. 

He waited for her outside and she 
took him home to show Mum what 
she had found. Mum was almost 
as deeply smitten with Bill as was 
Mum’s daughter. When she sug- 
gested that Bill might be hungry, 
Bill shyly mumbled something about 
a cold night. He then put his feet 
under Mum’s table and here enjoyed 
a substantial meal of fish and chips, 
topped off with two helpings of 
macaroni cheese. With all this 
went four pints of what he referred 
to as ‘Watney’s wump.’ Myrtle 
slipped out from time to time to the 
back entrance of the pub next door 
for the beer. It was after closing- 
time, of course, and there was a large 
notice plastered on the front of the 
pub bearing the lugubrious wartime 
legend, ‘ No BEER.’ 

Within a week they were married 
without notice under the special dis- 
pensation operating during the war, 
and Bill soon afierwards disappeared 
for two long years. But out of this 
unlikely union there came one child, 
following the pattern of the fragile 
mother in the matter of sex, but of 
Bill in the matter of avoirdupois. 


The naming of this treasure led 
to some bickering by post; but 
Bill never had a chance, of course, 
and nobody would blame Myrtle 
for reacting violently to Maud 
Matapan Mason, which was Bill’s 
idea for the perpetuation of the 
Mason interest in a notable naval 
occasion. Myrtle, no less romantic 
than Bill, saw her offspring as a 
flower, and the child in the end was 
named Mignonette; and very nice 
too, so long as Mignonette was in 
her cradle. But as the years went by 
Mignonette developed Rubenesque 
characteristics ; the face of a blonde 
angel and the physique of an all-in- 
wrestler. Even Myrtle, years later 
and in the quiet hours of the night, 
confessed to herself that perhaps 
a less exotic name might have been 
more suitable for a girl who, by the 
time she reached the age of fourteen, 
weighed nearly as many stone. 
Mignonette, however, after being 
duly entered in the parish register, 
was seldom heard of again. To her 
doting parents, and to half the 
population of Chatham, she was 
known as Midge. 

During the post-war years Bill 
had a cushy job in the. dockyard, 
and in their turn the family came 
in for a council house. They were 
a very happy trio, but there was 
no future in Bill’s labouring job, 
and each year found him a year 
older and a bit heavier. From time 
to time they talked vaguely about 
pulling up their roots, but they were 
in a comfortable rut, surrounded by 
their own kind of people, and Bill 
was an honorary member of the 
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Petty Officers’ Club. It was Midge 
who brought them to New Zealand, 
although Midge herself never knew it. 

Bill was coming home from work 
one evening when he came upon 
his daughter jiving on the pave- 
ment outside an Espresso Bar, all 
chromium plate and strip-lighting, 
its juke-box filling the street with 
din; and it brought home to Bill 
that his little Midge was growing 
up. More than that, in the matter 
of vital statistics she not only had 
everything, but she had these 
qualities in the most generous abun- 
dance ; and her immediate activities 
left little to the imagination. 

Bill was horrified. Midge’s 
partner, in what seemed to him 
to be violently pagan and rather 
brazen jigging and squirming, was 
a pale youth with side-whiskers. 
His trousers were skin-tight and 
there was velvet on the collar of 
his coat. A male chorus of other 
young louts, similarly attired, clapped 
their hands to the rhythm. One of 
them, mooing like a sick cow, 
rolled his eyes and told the world 
that he was ‘ singinerbalews,’ and 
Bill gathered that the poor lovesick 
fish had been ‘crine orl night,’ 
because ‘everythin’s wrong an’ 
nuthin’ right, without chew.’ It 
fair turned Bill’s stomach. 

But Bill is not without horse 
sense and he wisely made himself 
scarce and went home to Myrtle. 
He poured out his story, and it 
fell as flat as last night’s beer. 
Bill might have guessed that it 
would take a very bright daughter 
indeed to lead Myrtle up the garden 


path. For some time she had been 
watching with growing anxiety the 
development and recreational activ- 
ities of her precious child. That 
very evening they decided to move 
themselves and their spirited 
daughter to a healthier environment ; 
and once Myrtle had given the 
decision that they must ‘ op it,’ then 
Bill went one better and said if they 
were to ‘op it,’ they might as well 
‘op it’ good and proper. 

And so Bill flogged the ‘telly’ 
and drowned the cat, and they left 
poor Mum and came to the other 
side of the world; and here they 
were, Bill and Myrtle and Midge, 
in the New Zealand spring of 1958, 
already three months settled in 
Wanganui. 

Things could hardly have gone 
more smoothly. For six long weeks 
of glorious weather Midge had worn 
next to nothing, and her ever- 
ripening charms had been almost 
continuously on view; on the sun- 
deck while they were at sea, on the 
beach at Mount Lavinia, and in 
the swimming-pools at ports of call 
which, for Midge, until now, had 
only been blobs on the maps hanging 
on the school walls at Deptford. 
To crown all this felicity they were 
now starting yet another spring in 
the same year, and a more promising 
spring than the one they had left 
behind at Chatham. 

In return for their ‘assisted 
passage’ Bill had sold himself to the 
New Zealand Government for a 
period of two years and he had a 
well-paid job with the Ministry of 
Works. For forty-four hours in 
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each week he was out with a survey 
team. During most of these hours 
all he had to do was to hold one 
end of a survey chain under the 
direction of a pimply youth named 
Eddy. At the other end of the 
chain was Peter the Pole, a weedy 
fellow immigrant, with whom Bill 
communicated largely by means of 
signs and gesticulations, since the 
Pole knew only a few words of 
English, and these not the kind of 
words commonly in use with the 
Royal Navy at Chatham. 

This survey work took Bill far 
afield ; west sixty miles to Patea, 
east into the hills around Taihap, 
more often north over rough tracks 
to the slopes of Mount Ruapehu. 
It seemed to Bill that there were 
floods twice a week and that bridges 
were washed away faster than repair- 
squads could rebuild them. It was 
seldom they had a day in which his 
team did not have to dig its way 
out of a landslide. If they could 
see cloud on the upper slopes of 
10,000-foot Ruapehu they were 
careful to ensure that they had an 
escape route ; since, inside an hour, 
the River Wanganui could change 
from a pleasant trout-stream to a 
raging torrent, carrying all before 
it. Indiscriminate bush clearance 
in the nineteenth century, and even 
later, has stripped these mountain 
slopes of their natural protection, 
and from hundreds of square miles 
of land the rich topsoil goes down 
to the Pacific with every flood, 
silting up the estuary on its way 
and bringing ever-increasing stag- 
nation to a once busy port. 


Since the city of Wanganui has 
a population of over thirty thousand, 
it has to be assumed that some of 
them live there because they like 
the place. Bill Mason was not one ' 
of them. He had no complaints 
about the job; he found it easy, 
often interesting, and on occasions 
exciting. But his domestic arrange- 
ments gave him a pain. The family 
lived in a flat, and they were lucky 
to have such good accommodation 
as that, for the housing shortage is 
more acute in New Zealand than it 
is in Britain. But it was cramped, 
and Bill floundered about in the three 
tiny rooms like a caged elephant. 
He missed the comparatively roomy 
semi-detached that had housed them 
in Chatham ; and he was lost without 
his bit of garden and the tool-shed 
where he could sit and smoke his 
pipe in peace. 

There was a weed-grown cat- 
scratch surrounding the building in 
which their flat was located, and 
he set out to tidy this up and make 
himself a garden. Too late he 
learned that half of Wanganui is 
built on volcanic sand which will 
not grow so much as a healthy 
dandelion. Stubbornly he persisted. 
He even went into the possibility 
of importing fertile topsoil to the 
site; but he found that it would 
cost him fifteen bob a cubic yard 
and that the job would set him back 
to the tune of £300. 

There was a family of Teddy-boys 
quartered in the house next door 
who looked to Bill very much like the 
Teddy-boys he had come half-way 
round the world to avoid. It was 
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their custom to lean over the dividing 
fence while Bill was working. On 
the evening when Bill was at last 
forced to accept that his gardening 
caper was a washout, it is as well 
that the hour for wolf-whistling had 
come and the boys were already 
away on the prowl. For when, in 
his exasperation, Bill broke his new 
spade on the fence, he might well 
have brained a Teddy-boy at the 
same time. 

Moodily Bill went indoors. The 
two women had the kitchen table 
strewn with sewing-gear, and there 
was no chair free to accommodate 
the man of the house. They were 
busy working on their summer 
trousseaux, making frocks from the 
same illustration, each engaged with 
the other’s garment. Bill, in his 
present disagreeable mood, got the 
impression that Midge was fooling 
about with a doll’s outfit, and that 
Myrtle, buried under folds of material 
designed for the decoration of the 
more substantial Midge, looked like 
a harassed slave-worker in a tent 
factory. 

There was a knock on the door 
and in came, of all people, Eddy, 
the trainee surveyor. He bade Bill 
a timid good-evening, and Midge, 
as though by prior arrangement, 
dropped her work and they left the 
house together. When they had 
gone Bill demanded of Myrtle that 
he should be kept informed what the 
hell was going on with that little 
pip-squeak; and he learned from 
his wife that Eddy was taking Midge 
to the ‘ pitchers,’ and wasn’t it nice 
that the two young things seemed to 


get on so well together, and nobody 
never knew what might come of it. 

“Cor! Stone the crows,” ob- 
served Bill. “Poor littl b—,” 
he said, and here he gave a lewd 
lower-deck snort. “If our Midge 
ever marries that little twerp she’ll 
be up for murder. She'll oveilay 
him in her sleep” ; and it was now, 
for the first time in her life, that 
Myrtle smacked Bill’s face. She then 
burst into tears and wailed, “ Oh! 
Bill, darling, I didn’t ought never 
to *ave done that.” But by this 
time Bill darling had slammed the 
door behind him and was out in 
the street. 

He mooched miserably into the 
city and down Victoria Avenue, 
with its cinemas and its gaudy 
shops. He was reminded that he 
had undertaken to check the lamp- 
standards in this sub-district so that 
Eddy could prepare the contract 
for their repainting. Under his 
breath he cursed all lamp-posts in 
general, and made the most unreason- 
able suggestions as to what Eddy 
might do with these lamp-posts 
in particular. Arrived at the river 
he turned right and came to the 
moribund Town Wharf. 

There was a large notice warning 
Bill that trespassers would be prose- 
cuted, and reminding him that if 
he were careless enough to ‘fall 
through the rotting timbers and so 
drown himself in the Wanganui, 
he need not look to the Harbour 
Commissioners for either sympathy 
or compensation; but especially, 
they stressed, not for compensation. 
Bill thumbed his nose at the Harbour 
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Commissioners and rested his seven- 
teen and a half stone against the 
rickety railing. 

What he saw did nothing to 
alleviate his depression. The river 
was low and the tide was ebbing. 
As the chocolate-coloured stream 
went on its way, greater and still 
greater areas of mud became exposed 
and the stink of decay assailed Bill’s 
nose. A mile away in the fairway 
Wanganui’s one and only ancient 
dredger was finishing its last load 
for the day; but its one-cubic-yard 
buckets came up and over wearily, 
as though it had lost heart in a 
hopeless enterprise. While Bill 
watched it the dredger ceased work 
and, turning quickly on its heel, 
hurried out to sea, knowing that if 
it were not quickly back over the 
bar the falling tide would leave it 
out in the cold for the night. 

Bill thought of the bustle in the 
busy Medway, and he thought of 
his old home at Chatham. He 
recalled that on this third Thursday 
the chaps would be assembling at 
the club for the monthly smoker. 
He thought of Myrtle’s poor Mum 
and how lonely she must be, and 
he even thought of the Chatham 
Teddy-boys without any great ani- 
mosity. Worst of all he thought 
of his garden, and how on this 
September evening the leaves from 
his apple-tree would be falling and 
the smoke from his bonfire rising 
gently through the dusk. Nostalgia 
hit him amidships like the kick of 
a mule; and Bill Mason came 
nearer to weeping than ever before 
in nis adult life. 


He felt a prod m his ribs and 
turned round so suddenly that he 
almost trod his assailant underfoot. 
He reached down and grabbed him 
by the collar and set him on his 
feet. It was Peter the Pole. 

“Why in hell don’t you look 
where you’re going ?” he demanded 
unreasonably ; and Peter the Pole 
said simply, “I go fish.” Jerking 
a pointed thumb towards the kerb 
he said, “You come?” Without 
waiting for an answer he led the 
bewildered Bill towards what must 
be the most dilapidated jalopy that 
ever continued to be mobile. 

Bill obediently put himself into 
the passenger seat and Peter the 
Pole put his vehicle into motion. 
Rattling and bumping and groaning, 
they moved by jerks and bounds 
across the town bridge to the south 
bank, where Peter turned right. 
Three miles took them to the airfield, 
across it, and into a maze of duncs. 
When the protesting jalopy finally 
jibbed in a deep drift, Peter the Pole 
disembarked and, taking a sack from 
the back seat, tipped out on the 
ground the most unusual fishing- 
outfit that the world has ever seen. 

There was a line wrapped round 
a beer-bottle, vicious-looking triple 
hooks strong enough to hold a 
whale, a half-pound sinker of lead, 
a spanner, a paper bag containing 
stinking bait, and lastly, and most 
unusual of all, an inflated inner 
tube. Peter checked his gear back 
into the sack and they set off through 
the dunes. They marched ankle 


_ deep in sand until Bill, like most 


sailors never very good on his feet, 
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was sweating freely. After half an 
hour or more they emerged on to 
the deserted beach of the sandy 
peninsula that shuts off the Wanganui 
anchorage from the open sea. For 
miles in each direction, as far as the 
eye could see, the beach was lined 
with a zareba of driftwood, in 
places ten feet high. 

They dropped their traps, and 
Peter the Pole started a fire, using 
ever more substantial brushwood, 
until he had built a bonfire as big 
as a haycock. With Bill’s help he 
topped it off with half a dozen good- 
sized logs. He then, to Bill’s 
surprise, took off all his clothes 
with the exception of his flimsy and 
rather grubby underpants. 

The sun had now set, the light 
was failing, and a chill wind was 
blowing across the beach. Peter 
the Pole assembled his traps in the 
light and in the warmth of the fire. 
He took the bottle round which 
his line was wound and jammed 
its neck tight on a projection from 
a sturdy log; and he baited the 
hooks. He next fully inflated the 
inner tube, put it on the ground, 
stepped into the ring, and pulled 
it up until he was wearing it like 
a bra. Carrying hooks and sinker 
he walked daintily down to the 
water, the line peeling cleanly from 
the bottle as he went. He entered 
the surf and continued walking until 
he was chest deep. He then turned 
on his back and swam steadily out 
of sight. 

It seemed to Bill that he was 
away for hours. It was quite dark, 
and Bill’s view of the world was 


limited to the circle of light cast by 
the bonfire. The line continued to 
unwind very slowly from the bottle 
for what might have been only ten 
minutes, but which seemed to Bill 
as many hours. Then it reached 
its limit and fell slack. Bill shivered 
despite the roaring blaze beside him ; 
there was something creepy about 
that dark and deserted beach. 

But presently Peter the Pole 
emerged from the sea, ran up the 
beach, dropped his bra, and knelt 
shivering by the fire. When his 
tremors had subsided he took a 
half-inch twig of ash, removed the 
bottle from its anchor, and this time 
placed it loosely, neck downwards, 
on the tip of the twig, the other end 
of which he stuck into the sand. He 
then lit a cigarette and relaxed. 

They had waited perhaps twenty 
minutes when there was a slight 
movement of the twig. Peter the 
Pole, alert as a terrier, tensed himself. 
Half a minute later the twig bent 
over into an arc until the bottle 
nearly touched the sand. He seized 
the line and took the strain. Soon 
he started to haul in, now slowly 
and at times hand over fist until 
checked. Meanwhile, as it came in, 
he walked up and down the beach 
laying his line in regular folds, to 
guard against kinking and tangling. 
Whatever was on the hooks could 
fight, and it was a long time before 
the light of the fire glinted on scales 
where a large fish was floundering 
in the shallows. Keeping the strain 
on the line Peter went to the fish 
and knocked it out with the spanner. 

It was a yard long, deep in the chest 
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like a bream, dark brown in colour, 
with scales the size of pennies, an 
ugly head and a mouth like a rat-trap. 
Bill, now more excited than his 
companion, essayed to lend a hand 
by removing the hooks. He was 
mildly indignant at being violently 
assaulted by the little Pole who, by 
signs, showed marked disapproval 
of Bill’s impetuosity. Peter inserted 
the spanner into the powerful jaws, 
and at the first touch the teeth of 
this seemingly dead fish came to- 
gether, by muscular reaction, with 
a snap that would have removed 
Bill’s fingers. Prising the jaws open 
with the spanner, Peter expertly 
removed the barbs and they carried 
the fish to the fire. 

When Bill asked Peter the Pole 
what it was, the only answer he 
could get was a word sounding like 
‘schnapper’; and, when Bill con- 
tinued to look vacant, Peter the 
Pole fished into his coat for pencil 
and paper and wrote in block letters 
the words ‘PAGROSOMUS AURATUS.’ 
Bill put the paper in his pocket. 

Peter expertly rewound the line 
on to the bottle and anchored 
it to the log. He then pointed a 
finger first at Bill and then at the 
sea. Bill recoiled in horror, for 
there was no mistaking the meaning 
of these gestures ; it was Bill’s turn 
to take out the line. 

He protested, and he procrastinated, 
and he shuffled, and he pointed to his 
watch which now said nine o’clock ; 
and he prodded his middle to make 
it clear to Peter the Pole that Myrtle 
had long since cooked Bill’s supper. 
Unmoved, Peter continued inex- 
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orably completing the arrangements 
for the next run. 

Bill walked down to the sea and 
looked out. All he could see were 
lines of white surf turning over and 
over, and beyond them the black 
night. He walked firmly back to 
the fire and started to assemble his 
belongings for the homeward journey ; 
and it was now that Peter the Pole 
made a rude noise, and a ruder 
gesture, of such offensive contempt 
that Bill Mason lost his temper for 
the second time in one evening. 

He was so angry that, almost 
beside himself, he tore off his clothes 
until he was standing in the light 
of the fire as naked as he was born. 
Peter the Pole, coyly averting his 
gaze, picked up Bill’s pants and 
invited Bill to be more modest. 
Bill threw them in his face. “I’m 
keeping me b—— drawers dry,” 
he screamed in his fury; and he 
stepped into the ring and tried to 
pull the tube over his enormous 
belly. It was only when Peter, 
now almost paralysed with mirth, 
got two hands to the tube and a 
foot pressed against Bill’s tummy, 
that the tube slipped over with a 
pop, and into position. Bill picked 
up hooks and sinker and marched 
with offending dignity into the sea. 

He will remember the next hour 
to the end of his days; for it had 
in it discomfort amounting to sheer 
misery, acute terror, great excitement 
and a sense of achievement that 
came near to pure ecstasy. 

The water was bitterly cold and 
the journey out was bad enough. 
Long before he had swum the two 
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hundred yards to the farther limit 
of the line, Bill felt that he had been 
swimming so long that soon he must 
touch down on oge of the headlands 
of South Island, a hundred miles 
south of Wanganui. But it was the 
journey back that put the wind up 
him, good and proper, since he 
could not rid his mind of the thought 
of those frightful jaws which so 
recently had come near to maiming 
him. He imagined the sea crowded 
with these ferocious creatures and 
thought of what they might do to 
a naked man. He felt particularly 
vulnerable without his pants, and 
wished to heaven he had had more 
regard for Peter the Pole’s sense of 
the proprieties. 

As a life-jacket the inflated tube 
was not without merit, but it slowed 
him down considerably. As his 
panic mounted he quickened his 
stroke faster and ever faster, until 
he was threshing the water like a 
demented porpoise. By the time 
he reached shallow water he was so 
exhausted that he had to be assisted 
to the fire, where he lay groaning 
and panting like a stranded whale. 
Peter the Pole removed the bottle 
from its moorings and again placed 
it on the ash-twig. 

He had no sooner done this than 
the twig curved down to the sand, 
the bottle slipped off and went 
careering down towards the sea. 
Peter got a hand to it just in time. 
Bill came to his feet screaming, 
** My fish”; grabbed the line and 
started to haul in. He was so 
excited that he let the spare coils 
wrap themselves round his ankles, 


but he kept the strain on the line 
and in due course the fish came into 
shallow water and lay helpless. It 
was duly walloped with the spanner 
and the hooks removed. Bill laid 
his prize alongside its fellow near 
the fire and regarded it with pride 
and admiration. 

It took them the best part of an 
hour to sort out the bird’s-nest that 
Bill had created and for Peter to 
rewind the line on the bottle. Bill 
was incoherent with impatience, and 
he never even removed the bra. 
As soon as the hooks were rebaited 
he was back into the sea with never 
a thought for the cold and the 
darkness, or for those rat-trap jaws 
and his nakedness. The only idea 
in his head was to catch fish. 

When they left the beach at 11 P.M. 
they were carrying, in addition to 
their gear, four large fish, each 
weighing between eight and ten 
pounds. How Peter the Pole found 
his way back to the car through 
the maze of dunes, and in almost 
complete darkness, Bill never knew. 

It was after midnight when he 
reached home, and Myrtle, sobbing 
with relief, ran into Bill’s arms. 
She did not stay in Bill’s arms very 
long, for Bill had been cuddling 
nearly twenty pounds of fish during 
part of the journey back. But the 
wise Myrtle gave Bill a slug of 
whisky and sent him off to take a 
hot bath. Meanwhile she cut a 
slab of about three pounds from the 
middle of a fish and steamed it. 
Served with parsley sauce they found 
it delicious. 

They were still talking non-stop 
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when they went to bed at 2 A.M. 
“ Myrtle,” said Bill, “we'll go in 
for this fishing business in a big 
way”; and he instructed his wife 
to visit the public library and bring 
back all the books she could find 
on the subject of fishing, in particular 
on fishing in New Zealand. The 
next day Myrtle came home with 
her arms full. 

There was a howling gale blowing 
that evening and so Bill put on his 
carpet-slippers, lit his pipe, and 
settled down to his homework. 
Appreciating that it would need a 
very large book indeed to deal with 
all the things he did not know about 
fishing, he selected a volume of 
suitable dimensions. It described 
itself modestly as a ‘Complete 
Science’ on the subject, written 
by one F. G. Shaw, and published 
in London in 1914. Bill turned to 
the chapter on New Zealand and 
worked diligently until he came to 
this discouraging paragraph on the 
second page. 

‘If the sportsman is accustomed 
to the services of a valet, and if the 
valet can cook and is prepared to 
rough it, then he is advised to take 
his valet with him to New Zealand.’ 
Bill decided that this kind of fishing 
was above his station in life. He 
forthwith abandoned his programme 
of intensive private study, and 
resolved to stick to Peter the Pole 
as his piscatorial adviser. 

In the weeks that followed they 
developed and improved their tech- 
nique. Bill acquired a bicycle and 
gear of his own, so that a good 
fishing evening might not be wasted 


if Peter the Pole were not available. 
He found an easier approach to 
a deserted stretch of beach. They 
learned that for best results they 
needed a warm evening, with the 
sun just setting, the tide coming in 
and an on-shore breeze; and they 
found that they needed nylon line 
with a breaking strength of nineteen 
pounds. This, with a half-pound 
sinker, enabled them on that beach 
to drop their hooks into fifteen feet 
of water. 

Now all is well at Wanganui. 
Bill thinks Wanganui is a smashing 
place, and Myrtle and Midge are 
only too delighted to get Bill from 
under their feet. Now and again, 
of course, with feminine cunning 
which deceives nobody, they put 
on an aggrieved and neglected act 
to speed Bill on his way. When 
the weather is right for fishing 
Myrtle knows that it is safe for her 
to whimper, “We don’t never see 
you these days, Bill. What about 
a smack at the pitchers ?” 

But Bill continues to check off 
the items of his gear to make sure 
that he is properly equipped. As 
he slings the sack across his enormous 
shoulders he grins at Myrtle, and 
Myrtle grins in return. 

“So long, Ducks,” says Bill. 
“Pitchers termorrer, praps. Tonight 
I go fish” ; and off goes Bill Mason 
to hunt the pagrosomus auratus. 

And whether or not Peter the 
Pole, when he wrote these wizard 
words, was pulling Bill’s leg, Bill 
Mason just hasn’t got a clue. And, 
between you and me and the bosun’s 
mate, I haven’t a clue either. 
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VALLEY OF THE SKY 


BY D. E. CHARLWOOD 


AT six o'clock the bedroom door 
opened and a native, wearing an 
ankle-length Jap lap, brought in tea. 
He put it on the bedside table and 
disappeared without a word. I drew 
back the mosquito-net and sat on 
the edge of the bed. Through the 
open louvres of the wall I could see 
three boys wrestling with a washing- 
machine, wheeling it to a concrete 
base in the hotel yard. In the 
corner of the bedroom my nylon 
shirt hung over the handbasin, but 
in the moist air it was obviously 
unfit to use, even after eight hours’ 
c drying.’ 

At six-thirty a yellow car of the 
Department of Civil Aviation picked 
me up and we left for Jackson’s 
Airport, eight miles away. I was 
booked to fly to Goroka, in the 
Eastern Highlands of New Guinea, 
to gain some appreciation of air- 
traffic control there and the living 
conditions of the controllers. 

The route to the airport was a 
circuitous one, first along the coast, 
then up through dry, scrubby hills 
and down again into a valley. I 
had been in Port Moresby less than 
a week, but I was beginning to 
know this journey fairly well: here 
the road ran beside Ela Beach under 
the casuarina-trees. On its other 
side was the rugby-ground, where, in 


the evening, natives could be seen 
drop-kicking a football with bare 
feet. And here was a flame-tree, 
red against the morning blue of the 
sea. Beyond this point the beach 
ended and a sea-wall ran beside the 
road. So far there was little traffic, 
but strung along the road-side, 
walking in single file, were men and 
women of various tribes, bound for 
villages or for their places of work. 
About them there was no suggestion 
of haste, no suggestion whatever 
that the coming of the white man 
seventy-five years before had changed 
them. 

At Koki market, fish were already 
being sold. In the sea close by, 
the whole floating village of close- 
packed lakatois was awake, the smoke 
of domestic fires rising from narrow 
decks. We turned inland, climbing 
through the hills which, they said, 
looked green in the wet season with 
new kunai grass, but now were 
brown and dusty, the leaves of the 
stunted gums hanging listlessly. 

Over the ridge, far off above 
mists, rose the Owen Stanley Range, 
the foothills dark green with jungle, 
the wall of the range itself blue- 
black, full of mystery. Between us 
and the first hills lay the aerodrome, 
stretched parallel to the range. 

The Goroka DC3 stood on the 
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tarmac. When I presented my 
ticket to an official at the company 
office, he apologised gravely, “ The 
service to Goroka will be delayed 
until nine-thirty, sir. The connect- 
ing Constellation from the south is 
running late. I’m so sorry we weren’t 
able to contact you.” 

It was now six forty-five. “ I had 
planned to have breakfast at Goroka,” 
I said. “Is there anywhere here I 
could get some ?” 

** Coffee and biscuits will be served 
a little later, sir.” 

I walked irritably to the control- 
tower and settled there for two and 
a half hours. The controller was a 
Sydney man just completing a three- 
year term in the Territory. He was 
anxious to hear southern news, but 
a steady flow of pilots presented 
flight plans to him, then called him 
on R.T. before take-off in their 
DC3’s, their Junker 5§2’s, their 
Cessnas, Otters and even their 
Ansons. All were anxious to get 
away before cloud sealed the moun- 
tain passes. 

The controller handed me a flight 
plan. “ You won’t see one like that 
down south,” he said. 

It showed a DC3 taking fifteen 
minutes to fly eleven miles. The 
flight was from Port Moresby to 
Kokoda and back by a gap in the 
Owen Stanleys. On the return 
flight the aircraft was planned to 
climb out of Kokoda to thirteen 
thousand feet in order to pass back 
through the gap, only eleven miles 
away. 

“* Sometimes it’s seventeen thou- 
sand. In fact, he’ll probably have 


to go above thirteen today—the 
cloud is building up rapidly.” 

Aviation in Papua-New Guinea 
differed, I knew, from aviation any- 
where in Australia. No instrument- 
flying was permitted, which meant, 
of course, no flight whatever by 
night. With the rapid and immense 
build-up of cloud during the day, 
it was nevertheless inevitable that 
pilots would sometimes be forced 
to bend regulations to meet the 
emergency of the moment. But no 
experienced pilot, I was soon to 
learn, would willingly add to the 
natural hazards he was called on 
every day to encounter. 

I sat in my corner watching the 
pilots come and go, a sun-darkened, 
narrow-eyed procession. The sun 
grew hot. Over the mountains the 
clouds expanded as I watched. 

At eight-thirty the voice of the 
delayed Constellation came clearly 
out of the south asking for the Port 
Moresby weather. Soon after this 
the pilot of the Goroka DC3 arrived 
and made out his flight plan. The 
controller introduced us. This, he 
explained, was my first journey to 
New Guinea. 

“You must have a look at the 
country from the cockpit,” said the 
pilot. “ There’s no terrain quite like 
it.” 

I went back with him to the ter- 
minal and drank the promised coffee. 
By then the Constellation had landed 
and it was time to board the DC3. 
As the other passengers drifted across 
the hot tarmac they seemed, to my 
unaccustomed eyes, to be an unusual 
assortment. There were three or 
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four from the Constellation, probably 
planters from the Highlands or sales 
representatives from the south. They 
wore terylene slacks and shirts and 
altogether looked well groomed and 
well fed. There was an immaculate 
army officer; there were a couple of 
laconic-looking technicians going out 
to inspect equipment of some sort 
at Goroka and Madang, and there 
were natives—about ten of them— 
including three meris in faded cotton 
frocks. 

The pilot leaned from the cockpit 
and called to a company official, 
“Ask the boy there what he’s 
carrying in that bottle.” 

Glancing back I saw a man with 
holes in his ear-lobes and a face like 
a burnt walnut. He had with him 
a youthful meri and their baby, and 
he carried a hurricane-lamp and the 
offensive bottle. Without waiting 
for the official to speak to him he 
called back to the pilot, “‘ Tea.” 

As we climbed the military-type 
steps a Constellation man ahead of 
me exclaimed, “‘ Ah, lucky—forward- 
facing seats today. Usvally they 
have ’em along the sides.” 

They were canvas seats on tubular 
metal frames, placed close together. 
Most of one side of the aircraft was 
occupied by cases under freight- 
nets, and against the bulkhead were 
seven large cardboard boxes full of 
chickens from a Brisbane hatchery. 
An incessant cheeping over-taxed 
the stifling air. We seated ourselves 
at random and immediately two o 
the natives went to sleep. The man 
with holes in his ears was sitting in 
front of me, his meri silent beside 


him, piccaninny in arms. The tech- 
nicians were behind me. One, I 
gathered, had not been long in the 
Territory. ‘The other was telling 
him a lengthy story of a woman who 
ran native Girl Guides and Brownies, 
somewhere in Port Moresby. 

** So they had this night for the 
parents, and the Brownies took round 
the cakes. One mother refused a 
cake, and the kid with the plate 
exclaimed, ‘ Wassa matter? You 
got plenty big belly!’” 

One engine spluttered and started. 
*‘ And there was the order she had 
put out to the older girls,” shouted 
the technician determinedly. “‘‘ No 
pregnant Guides may appear on 
parades,’ ” 

Both engines had started. I held 
my arms from my side to admit a 
little air against my body. 

At nine-thirty we set course into 
the north-west and soon were dodging 
in corridors of cloud, climbing 
steadily. The meri in front of me 
passed her baby to the father, who 
held him up to view the white- 
piled cloud. The baby must have 
been about a year old, his eyes black, 
his features strikingly Semitic. The 
mother was smiling, exposing teeth 
stained with betel-nut. 

It became rapidly colder. I pulled 
on my jacket and buttoned it. The 
baby wore only a loin-cloth and the 
meri only her cotton frock—the 
shoulder now down while she fed 
the baby. The baby gazed at me, 
over his mother’s bare arm, with 
black unblinking eyes. Behind me 
the newly-arrived technician gazed 
below at the wilderness of razor- 
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backs unmarked by roads or settle- 
ments, shadowed by cloud. His 
companion was asleep. 

A voice said in my ear, “We 
might not get through—it’s pretty 
badly clagged up.” 

I turned from the window and 
saw the pilot. “ Like to come up 
front ?” 

I followed him to the cockpit. 
The silhouette of the second pilot 
was dark against the snowy brilliance 
of the clouds. The altimeter read 
eleven thousand five hundred feet, 
and the temperature was plus-five 
degrees centigrade. 

“That late start gave the cloud 
time to build up. We might still 
make it by Kainantu.” 

He took out a map. “ There’s 
nothing much on most of the maps, 
and what there is is sometimes out of 
position. Here we are here—Mount 
Yule. That’s it in that cloud.” I 
saw a break below us to starboard, 
and in it a black core of rock. 

“It’s ten thousand feet—more or 
less. On its other face there’s a 
large cross. I believe some priests 
from a Catholic mission climbed up 
to the wreck of a Liberator there.” 

Off our starboard bow numerous 
peaks showed up as cloud domes 
rising above the main floor: Mount 
Dickson 11,584 feet, Mount Chap- 
man 11,076, Mount Lawson 10,500. 
Kainantu was roughly 2 hundred 
and sixty miles to the north-west, 
but I was aware that our track 
would only be a general one, dictated 
by cloud and terrain. We were still 
climbing, for ahead of us the main 
floor bulged upward. 


Ten-twenty and we were on top, 
altitude fourteen thousand feet. 
“ Tell A.T.C. we'll try Kainantu.” 

The second pilot took the micro- 
phone and I saw his lips framing 
the words. Beyond him and all 
round us stretched the white and 
motionless sea of cloud; now only 
the domes out-topped us. 

“Sometimes you have to go to 
sixteen thousand; but then in this 
climate the density altitude becomes 
a problem.” 

I nodded. Nodding seemed an 
effort. It was a long time since I 
had been so high without oxygen. 
How good those first long draughts 
of oxygen used to be! There was 
the time in the decompression cham- 
ber at twenty-five thousand, when 
Jock Greig collapsed and Harry 
Wright wrote instructions on the leg 
of his battle-dress pants. 

“It’s a matter of local knowledge 
really. I said, flying here is a matter 
of local knowledge. You can only 
get to these strips in the highlands 
if you know the gaps,” said the pilot. 
“If one is closed you must know 
where to go to another and you 
mustn’t get caught with the weather 
closing behind you.” 

The white miles fell behind; our 
heading was now three hundred and 
thirty degrees ; altitude still fourteen 
thousand feet. I took a pair of head- 
phones and heard the Highlands 
come to life well before I saw them. 
Aircraft were going into remote 
strips ; aircraft were speaking from 
the ground, watched, no doubt, by 
primitive natives ; air-traffic control 
was giving clearances to land at 





Goroka, passing rainfall figures to 
someone in an Otter at a place called 
Mingende. The air was filled with 
voices. As I listened, it seemed to 
me as if these exchanges held some 
note of elation, or sense of achieve- 
ment. But perhaps that was simply 
my anoxia. 

Near Kainantu the first breaks 
appeared in the cloud. The towers 
of cumulus were here no more than 
minarets, and so far were still in 
isolation. But they were rising 
swiftly and before long would merge. 
Between them, far down, was the 
broad valley of the Markham, the 
mountain-sides bluish, the river 
silver. Both pilots were looking 
down through the gaps, searching 
for landmarks. To me, all was 
disorder, one mountain-side, one 
patch of forest, one stream hardly 
distinguishable from another. There 
was an exchange of words, and 
immediately we began to lose height. 
The cloud enclosed us like a well. 
I saw white mists, then a wall of 
mountains, then cliffs, then cloud 
again, swirling about us. We were 
banked steeply to port, looking 
directly on to the tree-tops far down. 
The fiesh was pulling from my 
cheekbones. After ten minutes we 
were through, the cloud a canopy 
pressing us against the earth. To 
starboard, at our own height, was 
a fantastic razorback, and on its 
edge a track engraved in the grass. 
Along the track four or five natives 
walked in single file. I saw them 
swing about, look up, wave a brilliant- 
red cloth in excitement. Then they 
were gone. 
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The peaks about us rose to eight 
thousand feet, but as the valleys 
were themselves five thousand, the 
mountains appeared rather as green 
hills of incredible steepness. On 
a few lesser slopes, dense forest 
grew. Beyond the immediate hills 
rose others, leading into a blue 
distance. 

We had changed direction and 
were following a stream westward, 
flying at seven thousand feet above 
sea level, but no more than a thousand 
above the valley. The cloud was 
here and there broken, allowing the 
sun to move brightly on the hills. 
Ahead of us, lighted in this way, 
was a village, a group of circular 
grass huts, each spread like a tawny- 
coloured umbrella. Between the 
huts black figures moved on bare, 
beaten earth. Leading into the 
village were sharply-defined tracks, 
one descending the spine of the 
nearest hill, another going into a 
long, adjoining garden where plants 
grew in well-tended rows. 

The first village was hardly two 

miles away when we came to the 
next. 
“They say,” shouted the pilot, 
* that there are twelve natives to the 
square mile. That village is Bena 
Bena—there’s Goroka ahead.” 

As we came out of the ranges we 
saw it, a hundred or so buildings, 
white in the dark green of trees and 
the lighter green of the grass. It 
lay in a broad valley, shut in, on the 
east side, by the mountains we had 
just left, and on the west by a long, 
well-defined range that rose three or 
four thousand feet above the valley 
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floor. It was not difficult to under- 
stand why the whole area and its 
heavy population had remained un- 
known until the nineteen-thirties, 
and undeveloped until after the war. 
Nor difficult to appreciate why the 
men of one valley did not even have 
language in common with the men 
in a valley a few miles away. 
When the engines had stopped and 
I had climbed out into the sun, the 
full beauty of the place was borne 
on me. It was a valley of the sky 
rather than of the earth. The clouds 
moved majestically within reach of 
my hands, sending great shadows 
across the grass; through the breaks 
the sun shone with all the brilliance 
that the airman knows. Details on 
mountain-sides were visible at great 


distances: a solitary native hut, a” 


dark clump of bamboo; a sinuous 
path on a hillside. The place had 
a strangely elating effect as if the 
Creator had declared, ‘ Behold the 
world before man was.’ Perhaps 
this elation came from the thin air 
or the nearness of the sky; from 
the translucent atmosphere or the 
depth of silence. Possibly it came 
from the colours: the green shading 
to blue-grey on the hills, to blue- 
black on the highest mountains ; and 
close at hand, the colour of poin- 
settias in long rows by the tower, 
so brilliant a red that I stood there 
forgetting to go in. 

A tall, lightly-built man, grey- 
haired and with a military edge to 
his manner broke in on me. I 
looked up, momentarily startled. 

“ Sorry, Phil, I didn’t see you,” 
I said. 


He looked amused. “ This place 
affects most people the same way.” 

* And you ?” 

“You can leave me here for the 
rest of my A.T.C. days. After 
another eleven years I may even 
retire here.” 

We climbed the stairs to the 
tower, the crackle of high-frequency 
receivers in our ears. 

“V.H.F. would be a little help 
here—we’d never hear aircraft in the 
valleys.” 

*“‘ After the valleys we saw this 
morning I can well imagine it.” 

“Most of the Highlands are 
worse than the country you saw. 
If you want to know our problems 
you should visit the Wahgi area. 
How long have you?” 

“TI must leave on Sunday,” I said. 

* And this is Friday. Only two 
days. We must see what can be 
done.” 

At the console in the tower, 
looking out through the polished 
glass to the aerodrome and the 
mountains, was a shortish man with 
electric-red hair. This was Ron, 
whom I had last seen a few months 
before in Perth. He had been a 
controller for twelve years and before 
that a Bomber Command pilot. I 
decided to remain in the tower 
under his tutelage to gain some idea 
of Highland control. 

A map on a table showed the 
surrounding mountains; Mount 
Otto 10,190, Mount Michael 12,300, 
Mount Kerigomna 13,000 and Mount 
Wilhelm 15,600. They encircled 
the valley, their ridges like knife- 
edges, their heights sombre. At 
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times they carried snow. Nearer 
were the lesser, more friendly heights 
and nearer again, the hilly floor of 
the valley. 

The time for flying was from mid- 
morning until early afternoon. Before 
that there was fog. By mid-morning 
the fog would lift and disperse 
rapidly under the warm sun; by 
mid-afternoon the convective clouds 
would seal the mountain passes. 

“On some of the light-aircraft 
strips, afternoon cross-winds cut out 
flying altogether. The strips aren’t 
really much more than graded moun- 
tain slopes.” Ron turned up an 
aerodrome guide. “ Kegulsugl, now, 
is on the side of Mount Wilhelm 
at eight thousand one hundred feet 
and a slope of eight per cent.” 

An American voice called the 
tower for taxying instructions. While 
the exchange went on I read the 
limitations on Kegulsugl: ‘ Opera- 
tions are confined to Category D 
aircraft of the Catholic Mission, 
Madang, operating in a private or 
aerial work capacity only, at own 
risk.’ 

“Who was the American ?” 

“ Father Joe Walachy. He’s quite 
a figure in these parts. On his last 
prang a down-draught sent him into 
the top of a tree. He had a very 
old priest aboard with him, but he 
managed to climb down and get 
help from the natives.” 

Father Joe was taxying across the 
grass in a Cessna. I turned back 
to the descriptions of aerodromes : 
Hube, length eight hundred and ten 
feet, capable of taking the fully- 
loaded Piper Cub of the Lutheran 


Mission ; Omkali, or Omkalikaukau, 
with a slope of one in seven. 

Father Joe was off, climbing 
rapidly towards the mountains. 

“Departed for Mingende five- 
zero. [ll try the Dauli Pass tower.” 

I watched him for a long time 
through the glasses, a midge on the 
clouds. Against the grey-blue of 
mountains I lost him. 

Phil telephoned to say that lunch 
was ready in the mess. I walked 
slowly between the beds of poin- 
settias in the warm sun. The day 
temperature, they said, ranged from 
sixty to eighty all the year round. 
The air was fresh to the lungs and 
unbelievably clear to the eyes. 

The long, barracks-like building 
had half a dozen bedrooms, each at 
present occupied by two men. In 
the dining-room Phil was seated 
like a patriarch at the head of the 
table. When I came in he said to 
a stolid-looking native, “ Nimmi. 
Catchem one feller kai kai.” 

Nimmi presently brought me 
tinned fish and an ample serving of 
salad. 

** Cheese ’e come, Nimmi ? ” 

There were ten men at the table. 
Here, five thousand feet above the 
lethargic coast, the Department was 
running a management course for 
their Papua-New Guinea supervisory 
staff. The course was almost over. 
Today was Friday ; tonight the men 
planned to go to the pictures; 
tomorrow a Departmental aircraft 
would take them back to office desks 
under the fans of Port Moresby. 
They were arranging to take vege- 
tables home, and coffee, for Goroka 




















was the garden for much of the 
coast. 

** Some feller sweet kai, Nimmi.” 

Nimmi brought in sliced pine- 
apple, beautifully sweet and cold. 

“ Water ’e boil you bring ’im, you 
bring ’im—wan, tu, tri, cup ti.” 

As I walked back to the tower a 
pleasant-looking native, dressed in 
shirt and shorts, approached me with 
outstretched hand. I attempted to 
shake hands, but realised from the 
lack of response that one merely 
held hands a moment without 
pressure. He made me understand 
that he would like to work for me. 
I laboriously explained that I would 
be returning soon to Port Moresby. 

He nodded his head. 

“What place you come from?” 
I asked. 

He pointed to the long line of 
ranges beyond the aerodrome and 
said, “ Oofa Oofa,” or a name of 
similar sound. 

«“ Long way ? ” 

Holding his hand high and moving 
it slowly downward, he said, “I 
come, I come, I come—Goroka six 
o'clock.” 

After this he nodded profoundly, 
held out his hand again and went his 
way. 

In the tower I said to Ron, 
“There are native villages on those 
hilltops ?” 

He handed me the binoculars. 
“ You'll see a track going up to them 
along that spur.” 

I held the binoculars to my eyes 
and focused them. Details on the 
bare cloud-dappled slopes were all 
at once clear: the grass, the rocks 
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and on the ridge of the spur, a deep- 
worn track. 

“ That ridge is about eight thou- 
sand feet up. The villages are on 
the other side. Tomorrow the 
natives will come down that way to 
the Goroka market. In the evening 
they'll go back carrying heavy loads 
up the track. You can imagine 
what it would be like for us! Even 
the valley natives find the lack of 
oxygen too much for them.” 

“ And yet Phil climbs ? ” 

“Phil has been up to nine or ten 
thousand feet. The villages go no 
higher than nine, he says. The kau 
kau—the sweet potato—doesn’t grow 
higher than that.” 

At two o’clock Phil came on duty. 
The afternoon build-up of cloud was 
mounting and the movements of 
small planes had become limited. 
Three or four charter flights by 
DC3 were to leave for Madang and 
Port Moresby. Madang called with 
a weather forscast and presently the 
pilot of the first charter flight came 
in. At the tower urn he made 
himself coffee which he drank while 
preparing his flight plan. A voice 
from some far valley reported a 
rainfall of one inch. 

Behind the control buildings lay the 
town. It looked freshly painted and 
the gardens were full of colour. 
Each garden was watered from 
flumes which flowed beside the roads. 
It was extraordinary to reflect that 
the whole town owed its exist2nce to 
aeroplanes; that this very tower, 
that distant hotel, those houses had 
been flown in not very long ago and 
were gradually being added to. 
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The man who had discovered the 
Goroka valley still lived in it. (Who, 
discovering such a place, I wondered, 
would ever desire to leave it!) The 
building of the town was extra- 
ordinary enough, but more extra- 
ordinary was the change in the 
natives. Until recently they had 
been cannibals, ceaselessly raiding 
each other. As the women worked 
in the fields, their men guarded 
them. The life of natives in the 
uncontrolled areas was still much 
like that. A police-boy had been 
eaten a few weeks ago. But in the 
controlled areas, although they still 
lived their domestic life much as 
they had always done, killing and 
cannibalism had ended. 

* Mind you,” said Phil, “I’m 
not guaranteeing they'll waste good 
meat if someone is accidently killed. 
Meat is much too precious. And 
there are certain ceremonials still 
observed. Up there ”—he pointed to 
a lone hut on a hill behind the 
town—“ there’s an old man lives up 
there, and when he dies, his relatives 
will possibly want certain bits of 
him.” 

I looked through the glasses at 
the hut. It was square and built of 
kunai grass. A tree beside it waved 
in the wind. Behind was the blue, 
indistinct wall of Mount Otto. The 
old man was not visible. 

I put down the glasses and returned 
to reality. Phil was talking in precise 
aeronautical terms to Madang. When 
he finished, fantasy returned. “ Up 
there on Mount Otto I believe there’s 
a tribe of pygmies, about nine 
hundred of them. They’re beginning 
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to inter-marry with some of the 
local girls. I’ve tried to reach them, 
but so far haven’t had much luck.” 

In the valley near the aerodrome 
was a village and a small coffee 
plantation. This, according to Phil, 
was Api’s village and Api’s plantation. 
Api was a man of considerable 
standing who had exhibited his 
status by taking seven wives, for 
each of whom he had to provide 
equally. Some time ago Api had 
had reason to be grateful to a local 
Catholic organisation. 

“He said he wasn’t a Christian 
himself, but as a mark of gratitude 
he would send his seven wives to 
Mass every Sunday. He’s kept it 
up. Sometimes he decides to go 
himself, and when he does he puts 
a pound in the plate. His position 
as a man of substance demands it.” 

Late in the afternoon I left the 
tower and followed a path beyond 
the aerodrome. The valley floor 
was a place of sudden knolls, on some 
of which natives’ huts stood, alone 
against the clouds. My path led 
under such a knoll, so that I looked 
up and saw clusters of tall bamboos 
silhouetted, full of grace, their 
feathery tops catching the sun. 
And again, looking up, I saw two 
men, the first I had seen of the 
wilder natives. They were naked, 
except for string aprons and fantas- 
tically elaborate headgear of bird-of- 
paradise plumes. They were sitting 
in the grass, looking towards the 
mountains as if in communion with 
the highest places there. They 
glanced my way with strangely 
repugnant expressions — eyes, I 




















imagined, that had never smiled and 
mouths compressed. They turned 
away again and resumed their silent 
contemplation of the hills. 

On Mount Otto the cloud was 
darkening and moving towards the 
town. Presently I was obliged to 
shelter from heavy rain. As it 
retreated across the aerodrome I 
began to climb laboriously up a hill 
called Lookout Peak, my heart 
pounding, my mouth gasping at the 
inadequate air. From the top I 
looked on to Goroka township and 
on to North Goroka, which lay 
between a stream and the foothills 
of the mountains. The stream 
flowed rapidly, its sound audible 
on the hill. Somewhere lower down 
it was diverted into the flumes that 
irrigated the town. The scene was 
one of strong colours glowing after 
the rain: the dark green of turf 
and trees, the red of ploughed earth, 
the forbidding grey-black of the 
highest places, and over these, the 
ponderous clouds, now piled to 
twenty and thirty thousand feet, 
their rifts admitting sun to the vivid 
earth. 

The Friday-night pictures were 
held in a long room of the hotel. 
It was already dark when the men 
from the mess picked their way 
down the unlighted road. The rain 
had passed and the cool air demanded 
sweaters. Whenever there was a 
lull in our conversation we heard 
the sound of water and the tramp 
of our feet on the gravel road. 
Sometimes there was a burst of 
laughter from the shadows. 

The room at the hotel was already 
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crowded and the projectionist was 
preparing for the first film. Children 
wore pyjamas and most of the adults 
had provided themselves with cans 
of beer. The programme opened 
with a newsreel showing Mr Menzies 
opening a Sydney building in 1956. 
A serial followed, but the sound 
track distorted the speech so 
badly that we could only follow the 
film through the action. ‘ Goodies’ 
and ‘ badies ’ jerked across the screen 
in 1939 cars to the accompaniment 
of a strangled orchestra. Finally the 
heroine was left with a finger-hold 
on a cliff, the sea foaming below 
her. The hero pulled up his car and 
raced along the cliff-edge to rescue 
her. At that moment the projector 
stopped, leaving the hero in mid- 
stride, eyes protruding. It jerked 
suddenly into reverse. The hero 
sprinted backwards, slammed the 
door of his car, and reversed rapidly 
to safety. 


At six o’clock on the Saturday 
morning a native bugler at the police- 
barracks played Reveille. I sat up 
in bed and looked outside. Fog hid 
the control-tower and even the 
nearby rows of poinsettias. After 
breakfast I went to the control- 
tower with Ron. The sun was now 
clear of the mountains and it made 
the fog a pallid sea in the depths of 
which we moved. As the warmth 
increased the fog mounted the hill- 
sides, trailing in the trees, momen- 
tarily choking narrow valleys. Ron 
reported conditions to aircraft which 
were already departing for Goroka. 
The long line of mountains opposite 
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the tower was still hidden when the 
first aircraft came low into the valley 
and landed. 

Down the narrow path near the 
tower I saw then a family going to 
the native market in Goroka. In 
front walked a man perhaps five feet 
four inches tall, a boar’s tusk through 
the septum of his nose, his head 
decorated with something resembling 
a truncated mitre which appeared to 
be made of short colourful feathers. 
He wore abbreviated aprons of 
black-looking string and, on his 
left wrist, was a bow guard. He 
held a bow and two arrows in his 
left hand. Except for these he 
carried nothing, but his two wives, 
who followed him in single file, 
were heavily loaded. The first had 
looped over her head a billum bag, 
fitting not unlike a snood. It ex- 
tended down her back as a capacious 
net, filled with many varieties of 
vegetable. The weight caused her 
to walk with her head thrust forward. 
She wore only the double aprons, 
and they swung from side to side 
as she walked. Trotting beside her 
was a small boy of about four. It 
was impossible to judge the woman’s 
age with accuracy. Last in the file 
was a much younger wife. She 
carried lengths of sugar-cane on her 
head and on top of these a large 
bunch of bananas. As her hands 
were occupied with a baby, who 
sat astride her hip, she walked with 
her head and body erect, balancing 
her load gracefully. All three walked 
with a swinging, tireless step, their 
expressions preoccupied and dig- 
nified. 


“* They’ve probably come like that 
for ten or fifteen miles,” said Ron. 

With the lifting of the cloud, 
activity on the aerodrome increased. 
A Departmental DC3 came low 
down the valley and landed to pick 
up the men of the administrative 
course. Father Joe Walachy, having 
visited two or three mountain strips, 
was going back to Madang. A 


‘Quantas ‘ Otter’ was leaving under 


charter to deliver bulky - looking 
packing-cases into the mountains. 
The procession of native families 
continued along the aerodrome road. 
In mid-morning I followed them by 
car, travelling with one of the 
aerodrome staff who was going to 
market to buy his week’s supply of 
vegetables. On every road the 
families were converging on the 
town. All walked in single file with 
the same swinging gait, the women 
loaded, the swollen-bellied children 
nervous and grave, the men often 
displaying brilliant head - dresses. 
These processions we sometimes saw 
against the clouded sky, sometimes 
against grassy knolls, sometimes 
beside the rushing stream. On a 
steep bank we stopped to look down 
on two women washing clothes at 
a series of rapids. On the back of 
one slept a baby, rising and falling 
as the mother rhythmically rubbed 
the clothes against grey, rounded 
stones. The stream wound a great 
deal among the steep hills and the 
road likewise twisted endlessly. At 
every curve, on every bridge, were 
the arriving families, the men leading, 
always glancing swiftly about them 
as if on the watch still for enemies ; 




















the women graceful as they balanced 
head-loads yet walking with quick, 
purposeful strides, aprons swinging. 
Some of the families led pigs, 
narrow-headed, razor-backed crea- 
tures tethered by a hind leg, trotting 
to keep up the family pace. It struck 
me that I had witnessed few scenes 
more beautiful than these unself- 
conscious people descending from 
their mountain homes. 

The market-place was a wide area 
of beaten earth. To one side were 
two long huts open at the ends. 
Inside and outside the huts were 
benches of split bamboo on which 
the goods for sale were displayed. 
The whole area was crowded and 
noisy. The women had placed their 
loads on the benches and were 
sitting now on the ground, billum 
bags empty. The market was 
clearly the week’s social occasion, 
giving opportunity not only to 
exchange gossip and to see Goroka, 
but also to see the mysterious people 
who lived several valleys away. 
Cigarettes crudely rolled in news- 
paper were smoked ; women suckled 
babies or wove billum bags on their 
fingers; young men looked towards 
the marriageable girls; and many 
of the girls were most attractive, 
some demure, some assured, some 
of them adorned with a simple string 
of large, white shells, their faces 
minutely tattooed. No doubt settle- 
ments of bride-money were being 
made, as we moved among vegetables, 
buying the week’s supplies. 

' Bananas, sweet potatoes, sugar- 
cane, peanuts on the root, melons, 
passion-fruit, tomatoes, corm. .. . 
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Buying appeared to be a casual 
business ; obviously more time was 
spent in gossip, sitting on one’s 
heel, the other knee upraised. 
Greetings between men friends 
appeared mildly demonstrative—a 
light embrace, a holding of hands, 
an affectionate smile. In the huts 
the air was heavy with the smell of 
pig-fat and unwashed bodies. Lean 
dogs dodged among the crowd; 
some were carried under the women’s 
arms. The goods were done up in 
mak lots. The word mak or mark, 
was a survival, I learned, from the 
1885-1914 German occupation of 
the country to the north, and denoted 
one shilling. 

Our vegetables were bought—a 
week’s supply for seven and six—and 
we were leaving the market when a 
dog-fight began in one of the huts. 
It led to an angry outburst between 
some of the natives. A police-boy 
was immediately among the crowd, 
expostulating firmly. The offenders 
fell back from him. In his dark, 
immaculate uniform he was an 
authority none of them questioned. 
He was still speaking to two men as 
we drove away. 

In the afternoon Ron was to drive 
to the village some miles out of 
Goroka to buy firewood for his fuel 
stove. I shared the front seat of 
the Land-Rover with him and his 
wife and four-month-old baby. An 
older son shared the back of the van 
with a native from the aerodrome 
staff who claimed to know the 
place tok, or local dialect of the area 
into which we were going. 

The few roads leading out of 








Goroka were rough and narrow, 
passable in winter only by vehicles 
with four-wheel drive. The one we 
followed penetrated some fifteen 
miles along the Asaro River to the 
mission at Miramar, where there 
lived a priest who cared for the 
fifteen thousand popis, or Catholics, 
living along the valley. This road 
had been built for much of the way 
by mission natives, and its upkeep 
was the responsibility of the villages 
through which it passed. Although 
a valley road, built in many parts 
of pale river-stones, it climbed 
gradually from five thousand feet 
at Goroka to about six thousand 
at its end. 

As we drove out past the market- 
place, I saw that the huts and the 
open ground were deserted. Any 
food left over would by now have 
been bought by the Administration 
for the hospital. Many natives 
were still about the town, either at 
the trading-store, or gathered in 
animated groups for a final gossip. 
But most had already left for home. 
Once again the billum bags were 
full and loads were balanced on 
erect heads. There were five, ten 
perhaps fifteen miles to be covered 
before dark. Babies rode on hips, 
or astride one shoulder; or if they 
were weaned and were big enough, 
half-walked, half-ran beside their 
mothers, anxious to keep up, one 
hand held out tentatively for assur- 
ance. It was yet early afternoon, 
but I found myself anxious to see 
these people safe home to their 
remote villages. 

Our road became a ledge several 
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hundred feet above the Asaro valley. 
At the end of the valley were high 
mountains blue-grey in colour, against 
which thin colums of smoke rose 
from camp-fires. In all the vast 
scene, we knew that there was only 
one European. This isolated priest 
rode a motor-cycle into Goroka, 
from time to time, but how he 
stayed in the saddle I could scarcely 
imagine. 

Gradually we outstripped the most 
advanced of the returning families, 
and came to a place where the road 
was hedged by kunai grass. We had 
not followed this section far when 
we came upon three men carrying 
something lashed between poles. 
The leading man, who had a pole on 
each shoulder, looked relatively civil- 
ised in a bright-blue Jap lap held 
by a leather belt, but the rear men, 
who shared the poles between them, 
wore only the string aprons. A 
bundle of some sort was bound 
between the poles, its contents 
almost concealed by layers of banana- 
leaves. When we pulled up I noticed 
the rear legs of a live pig protruding 
from the leaves. Its three bearers 
appeared in high spirits. Through 
our Civil Aviation boy I gathered 
that they were on their way to a 
feast and that the pig was their 
contribution. 

Ron turned off the road along a 
narrow track bordered by the fences 
of native gardens. These fences 
the natives had constructed by 
thrusting into the ground stakes of 
pit pit, a variety of wild sugar-cane. 
The stakes had taken root and were 
now well above head height, growing 




















leaves prolifically. Bamboo had been 
woven horizontally into the fence 
to ensure that it would be proof 
against pigs. Although rude and 
rutted, the narrow track reminded 
me of the confined greenness of an 
English lane. 

Ron stopped the Land-Rover above 
a village of circular huts. “ This is 
where I must order wood.” 

As soon as the motor ceased, 
dozens of children came running 
up the earthen track from the huts 
and bade us, “ Appinum.” The 
women came after them, screaming 
warnings which seemed to be directed 
against the car. The men came last, 
some of them anxiously gathering up 
their dogs in case they were run 
over. Ron located the Juluai, or 
headman, and began a disjointed 
discussion. I looked about the 
faces of the crowd. The older 
women were anxious-looking and 
toil-worn. A number were pregnant 
and two or three had the uneven 
development of breasts caused by 
suckling pigs. The men possessed 
a kind of savage dignity; indeed 
many wore expressions of cultivated 
frightfulness like those of the blood- 
and-iron officers of the Imperial 
German Army. The younger people 
were full of vitality and interest. 
They moved about us uttering cries 
of delight as they examined our 
belongings. Standing apart from 
the group wes an old man of most 
repulsive features and appearance. 
He was little more than five feet 
in height, but was lean and strong- 
looking, his filthy hair matted to- 
gether at the ends with fat and 
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dirt. His under lip projected with 
what I took to be disapproval of our 
presence. I looked at him and 
pointed interrogatively at my camera. 
Evidently he and the others were 
no strangers to the bokis piksa, for 
a group of girls began giggling at 
the idea of my photographing him. 
The old man tried to suppress a 
sheepish smile and to retain his 
savage expression, but despite his 
efforts, his smile widened over his 
stained and broken teeth. 

The transaction over the wood 
was completed. We returned to the 
road and continued towards Miramar, 
crossing a crude bridge of Marsden 
matting flung over the Asaro. The 
river was here swift and wide, the 
water looked pale-grey, either from 
the underlying stones, or from 
the reflection of passing clouds. 
Ahead the country was open and 
fertile. 

Having come this far, it was Ron’s 
intention to take me to the end of 
the road, but within a few miles we 
came upon a large group of natives 
constructing a bridge over a small 
creek. The boughs used as main 
members supported lighter cross- 
pieces, which in turn were probably 
intended for Marsden matting. We 
halted at the edge and were imme- 
diately surrounded by girls who were 
anxious to see the white baby and the 
bottle from which the baby was 
drinking. Ron addressed himself to 
the Juluai in his best approximation 
of pidgin. “ Bridge bagarap finis?” 

We gathered that the /uluai con- 
sidered his bridge to be passim gut, but 
would we tell the nambawan kiap 
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masta in Goroka that he wanted 
nails ? 

Ron looked specula‘ively at the 
bridge. “‘ Shall we try to cross it ?” 

I went under it and looked up 
from below. It appeared reasonably 
safe, and there were plenty of hands 
to help us if we subsided into the 
creek. 

“Perhaps you had better take the 
family out.” 

Alone in the Land-Rover Ron crept 
on to the saplings. The bridge 
sagged but held. As soon as he 
was across, the labourers cheered 
loudly. Immediately we were set 
upon by the young folk wanting a 
ride farther up the road. Above 
the hubbub, Ron was shouting, 
“Tri meri, tri boi! Tri meri, tri 


boi!” Then, “How many have 
climbed in?” 

I went to the back. “ Six meris 
and two bois.” 


“Oh hell,” he exclaimed re- 
signedly, “It’s easier to leave them 
there than ty to get them out.” 

Among the bare, black bodies 
Ron’s young son was breathing 
air heavy with sweat and pig fat. 
Around him the girls were modestly 
adjusting their brief aprons. We 
drove on, the baby resuming his 
bottle while the Land-Rover leaped 
and swung along the road. We were 
for the time being out of sight of 
the Asaro and shut among trees, 
but we came presently to a tributary, 
a wider, slower stream which we 
crossed at a ford. Along the banks 
grew a low shrub with leaves of 
burnt red, shading almost to black. 
It continued now all along our route. 
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Ahead were high, grassy hills, 
screening the higher mountains. 
Shadows were advancing under the 
hills, but the far side of the valley 
beyond the Asaro was still in 
sunshine. 

It was too late to call at the 
mission. We were about fifteen 
miles up the valley and Ron was 
anxious to be back by nightfall. 
As we were to return by the one 
alternative road, he discharged his 
passengers to walk back to their 
villages. They parted from us 
happily, prepared to walk several 
miles. Their only desire had been 
to ride in the motoka, and this they 
had realised. 

Near our turning-point I noticed 
a man wearing a particularly fine 
head-dress. He was walking down 
a broad path towards a hut. Thinking 
to photograph him I left the Land- 
Rover and walked towards him with 
the Civil Aviation boy. Near the 
hut we overtook him, but when 
I spoke to him he shook his head 
and indicated that I should speak 
first to the village /uluai. I had not 
been aware until then that a village 
was close by. I glanced back, 
thinking to ask Ron whether I 
should go on, but he had remained 
in the Land-Rover while his wife 
gave the baby the last of the bottle. 
So I went on with the boy. The 
village was in an unusually pictur- 
esque position. A long headland 
projected into the valley, overhanging 
the valley floor by two or three 
hundred feet. Down below flowed 
the much-narrowed Asaro, its rushing 
occasionally audible on the still 

















air. Rising on the other side were 
high mountains, still in sunshine, 
but with every irregularity on their 
flanks casting heavy shadows. The 
village was built on the headland. 
From here its people could look 
both up and down the valley. Few 
villages could have been better 
placed for defence. Numerous tribes 
had undoubtedly cast themselves 
against it in days not long past, and 
captured warriors had probably been 
eaten by its fire. 

We came to a crudely carved 
fence beyond which lay the six or 
eight huts. Surprisingly the natives 
had not moved at our approach. 
Most*of them were sitting on the 
ground eating their evening meal. 
The whole area of beaten earth was 
in the shadow of mountains on our 
side of the valley. We waited at 
the entrance while the local man 
continued into the village. I gathered 
from the Civil Aviation boy that he 
would bring the /uuai back with 
him. In a moment all heads were 
turned our way and several of the 
older men stood up and walked 
towards us. The first one to reach 
us wore round his neck the Juluai 
badge issued by the Administration. 
He was old and wrinkled, but he 
gave me to understand that he was 
only the number two Juluai, that 
the number one /uluai was coming. 
The number one /Juluai was even 
older, his face netted with wrinkles, 
his eyes almost blind, his bulbous 
nose a pincushion for tiny darts of 
wood. Introducing himself as num- 
ber one Juluai he offered his hand 
to me. We held hands loosely for 
B2 
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several seconds, then he motioned 
me into the village and led me to 
the large group sitting at their meal. 
Among them were two or three 
villainous-looking men, one with 
long hair matted into his beard. 
His mouth was an ugly gap between 
the hair of his upper lip and his 
beard. A second was bearded and 
grotesquely bald. Few of the men 
wore more than a bunch of pandanus 
leaves before and behind them. 
The meris wore the usual string 
aprons and the children of both 
sexes were naked. All had in their 
hands remnants of kaukau which 
they had been eaing. They were 
sitting about a trench, of a type 
already explained to me by Phil. 
Stones were heated in the bottom 
of such trenches, then sweet pota oes 
were laid there and covered with 
banana-leaves. The trench was then 
covered with earth. Later a small 
hole was pierced through the earth 
and cold water poured through on 
to the stones. The kaukau was thus 
pressure-cooked. 

The group at the trench looked 
so remarkably savage that it would 
hardly have surprised had one taken 
a human thigh-bone from the trench 
—as indeed they undoubtedly ‘had 
done not long ago. But when I 
ignored their expressions and smiled 
at them, even the bearded man 
smiled back, his teeth glistening in 
his hirsute entanglements. 

“ Number one Juluai house,” said 
my host, pointing to one of the 
huts. Like the others, it had a 
thatched roof in the shape of a 
large Japanese hat, and at the top, 
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as a fertility symbol, a bunch of 
reeds. The walls were vertical slabs 
less than four feet high, some of 
which could be moved to gain entry 
and exit. Smoke was seeping through 
the thatch, a fire evidently having 
been started against the cold of the 
coming night. After dark, the 
natives and their pigs would sleep 
about the fire in an asphyxiating 
atmosphere. Only the day before 
a native baby had been brought to 
the Goroka hospital after rolling 
into such a fire. 

Our exchange of words soon came 
to a halt. Owing to my ignorance 
of pidgin English, I found the 
Civil Aviation boy little easier to 
understand than the old /uluai him- 
self. But by the time I turned to go 
back, the people had become ani- 
mated and friendly. The adults 
returned to their kaukau, but the 
children accompanied me, leaping 
and shouting along the road. 

Two men with bows and arrows 
were at the Land-Rover talking to 
Ron. The bow of one measured 
almost five feet. It was made of 
the rib of a black palm and the 
cord was of finely split bamboo. 
The arrows each had four fine 
prongs, fashioned for hunting birds. 
The man indicated a clump of trees 
over a hundred yards away and 
assured us that a bird at that range 
could be brought down. From the 
heavy pull required on the bow, 
I did not doubt the range, and I 
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had heard from both Ron and Phil 
that the natives shot with extra- 
ordinary accuracy. 

The return road was a great deal 
more beautiful than the road of 
the outward journey. We were in 
knolled country again on the other 
side of the Asaro. There the sun 
was still shining, although with a 
golden and decreasing light. The 
road wound among successions of 
spurs, cutting through some, going 
round others, climbing steeply over 
the least of them. And always 
below us flowed the Asaro. As the 
Land-Rover could be heard at some 
distance, people from each village 
hastened to the roadside to wave 
and shout, “ Appinun!” There 
was a village every two or three 
miles, and soon our ears rang with 
the shouting. Watching these groups 
of short, half-naked people and 
casting my mind back on my one 
day among them, I found myself 
oddly touched, not only by their 
friendliness and the laborious life 
their women led, but by the immense 
step they were making away from 
fear and barbarity, trusting white 
men to lead them in a better world. 

At dusk we neared Goroka. Behind 
us, all down the valley, smoke rose 
from invisible huts. As we pulled 
up in the town the bugler at the 
police-barracks played the Retreat. 
During the night, fog would settle 
again and in their huts the natives 
would move closer to their fires. 
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WELSH GINGERBREAD 


BY L. P. DAVIES 


LLANDWY is poised midway be- 
tween mountain and green valley, set 
out like a cardboard village on some 
gigantic nursery shelf. And from 
across the valley it looks for all the 
world like a collection of toy houses : 
the small, thick, grey-stone cottages 
blending into the background of 
heath and bracken; the bright-red 
cube of the chapel at one end of 
the main street balancing the high, 
peaked roof of the miniature railway- 
station at the other. 

A narrow stream flows down one 
side of the main street, a bubbling 
flow of bracken-brown water. There 
are more shops in the street than 
would seem necessary for the size 
of the village, but then Llandwy is 
the centre of a thriving farming 
community, and most of the shoppers 
are farmers’ or labourers’ wives. 
The row of shops faces a scattering 
of stone cottages, each with its own 
private slab of a bridge across the 
intervening stream. 

I came to live here about two 
years ago, and in all fairness to the 
very Welsh inhabitants, I have been 
very happy. But then, I have the 
right sort of a name—the right sort 
of a name for a Welshman, though 
with barely a word of the language 
at my disposal. 

But my ignorance passed almost 


unnoticed. Very early, I made the 
interesting discovery that while all 
Welshmen are proud of their national 
tongue, they very nearly all speak 
English, and even tend to look down 
on the ‘Welsh of the Mountains’ 
who are only able to speak in Welsh. 

The first member of the little 
community to make himself known 
to me on my first day was Roberts 
Poliss. Before coming to live in 
Wales, I had firmly believed that 
this ‘ double-barrelling’ of names 
was a device of the writers of Welsh 
dialect plays to enable them to get 
the maximum laughs from the dia- 
logue. But it was not like that at 
all. My first trip down the main 
street in the company of Roberts 
Poliss soon disclosed the real reason. 

“Roberts Meat,” he told me at 
the door of the first shop, and greeted 
the stout blue-aproned butcher with 
a hearty, “ And how are you, Dai 
boy >” 

“Thomas Hair,” he introduced 
the barber next door. 

Roberts Milk was the dairy, and 
Rhys Jones Nails, the large and well- 
stocked hardware shop. I followed 
the introductions as closely as I 
could, collecting, at first count, seven 
Robertses and three Thomases, as 
well as sundry Joneses and Williamses. 
And I got more and more confused 
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as our royal progress neared the end 
of the street. 

At the far end of the village, just 
past where the road forks to cross 
the stream over a humped-back 
bridge, and next door to the chapel, 
was a large, double-fronted, chemist’s 
shop. The name on the faded fascia- 
board was ‘ Williams & Williams.’ 

** Father and son?” I inquired of 
my guide as we approached. 

** Brothers,” Roberts Poliss told 
me. 

“Interesting,” I replied, and 
awaited the introductions. 

“‘ There’s good morning to you,” 
Mr Roberts called from the front 
door. 

“And to you,” 
called back. 

He was a small man with a round 
brown face. His brother, even 
smaller, rounder and browner, peeped 
out from behind the dispensary 
screen. 

“Williams Chemist,” my guide 
introduced the first one. 

* Williams Cough-drop,” he intro- 
duced the second, looking sideways, 
and daring me to laugh. 

That was on my first day in 
Llandwy. 

On the second day I decided it 
would be a clever idea if I were 
to try my hand at learning the 
language. Roberts Poliss got the 
two books for me, thin green text- 
books borrowed from the village 
school. I thanked him, retired to 
the stone seat by the bridge, and 
worked my way through the first 
chapter. I found that the Welsh 


Mr Williams 


alphabet contains twenty-eight letters, 
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and that Il, ff and dd are not groups of 
two letters, but each a separate letter 
having a distinctive sound. Ff was 
easy, it was just f; f always being 
pronounced as v, if you follow. Dd 
as easy too, that was pronounced was 
th. But Ll was a different kettle of 
fish. I practised it according to the 
complicated instructions, and only 
succeeded in stirring up a previously 
dormant hollow back tooth. 

I came to the conclusion that 
Welsh faces must be built differently 
from their English counterparts, and 
the next discovery, of the multi- 
tudinous uses of the letter y, con- 
firmed my conclusions. So I made 
up my mind that if I could not learn 
to speak Welsh, then at least I would 
learn to read it. 

I reckoned without mutations. 
They popped up in chapter three, 
and explained why the Welsh are 
a nation of singers and poets. They 
alter the spelling of words to fit 
the flow of the narrative; very 
picturesque, but heaven help the 
poor foreigner who tries to master 
their use, 

Chapter four added more trouble. 
I found that the Welsh compose 
their sentences back to front, usually 
starting with the verb. This explains 
why your true Welshman will deliver 
himself of such gems as, ‘ Coming 
to the farm I was this morning, and 
finding two cows had strayed.’ 
After reading chapter four, I aban- 
doned all hope of mastering the 
language. But Roberts Poliss, who 
had been much taken with my 
initial enthusiasm, thought that I 
should not give up so easily. 





























And that was how I first came to 
meet Mab Morgan. 

“ Morgan from the smithy will 
be helping you,” Roberts told me, 
“much schooling, and able to 
write as well as speak.” 

So he took me to where Mab 
lived in the disused smithy, the old 
tools still piled rusting outside, 
tributes to a pre-tractor era. 

Mab would be about forty, I 
should say ; dark, very dark, almost 
@ gypsy in appearance, and very 
small, with black shining beads for 
eyes. He wore dirty brown overalls, 
and a battered pair of steel-rimmed 
spectacles perched on the very tip 
of his long nose. He told me that 
he was married but had no children, 
and that he worked in the slate- 
quarries. 

I sat on an old barrel in one 
corner of his cluttered workshop, 
and felt happy and at home while 
he whittled away at the hull of a 
model sailing-ship and talked, almost 
without stopping to draw breath. 

In less than an hour I had absorbed 
a potted biography of most of the 
people of Llandwy. He told me 
that “Rhys Jones Parson is only 
young, but much good has done for 
the village”; that “ Bessie, my 
missus, is good with the cooking, 
best in village, some say, and always 
taking first prize at the show with 
her ginger cake”; that “Only the 
one doctor we are having here, but 
knowing well his job.” 

He told me, too, the story of Bessie 
on the Line. 

“Working in the quarries, they 
were, Italiano prissoners, and good- 
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looking, with black wavy hair and 
a queerish way of the speech. 
Playing Old Harry with the young 
girls, but nothing bad, you under- 
stand. This will be just after war 
finished, and Bessie falling in love 
with the tallest of them. And then 
back to their own land they are sent, 
and many tears at first, but soon 
most girls forgetting. But Bessie 
different... .” 

He peered up at me over the tops 
of his spectacles, blinking, and 
tapped the side of his head with 
the haft of his knife. 

** Not quite as the others. There 
was a weakness, only a little. . . . 
And she goes to the railway, just 
beyond the crossing, and taking a 
cushion with her. Well she knew 
that the 6.10 goods from Bangor was 
due in ten minutes.” 

He shook his head sadly, drawing 
a breath through his teeth. 

“ Poor Bessie . . . Double Summer 
Time,” he explained, “—she never 
had it sorted out, and not knowing 
her right hand from her left. Train 
had been gone an hour when she 
lay across the lines, and she on the 
wrong one anyways. And not another 
train to pass through Llandwy till 
nine the next morning. Fast asleep 
and lying there all night and Evans 
the Signals finding her there when 
he is coming to work. 

“Pains in the neck and the back 
for poor Bessie, and threatening to 
sue Railway Company, but Roberts 
Poliss talking her out of it.” 

I watched Mab’s clever hands at 
work, and I tried to picture the girl 
on what she must have thought to 
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be her last walk through the village. 
Only a slip of a girl, perhaps, with 
black curls and a way of tossing her 
head. Perhaps she paused for a 
while on the old bridge to look back 
over the dull slate roofs of her 
native Llandwy, while her tortured 
mind tried again to understand the 
mystery of the lover who had left 
her side. Perhaps in her own way 
she said farewell to her home... . 

But with a cushion tucked beneath 
her arm ? 

For me, that cushion spoiled the 
whole picture. 

“Poor Bessie,” Mab said again, 
and meeting my eye, nodded. 
** Within the year she was married ; 
young Idris from the farm, and as 
good a lad as they make them. 
Coming into the village he was, and 
saying that a girl with the spirit to 
try such a thing for love was the 
gir] for him. 

“And Bessie . . .’—he held up the 
model hull, closing one eye and 
squinting along its length—‘“‘ Double 
Summer or not, she was at chapel 
dead on time, and when Idris raises 
ring to put on finger, offering proper 
hand right away she is, and no 
trouble about right or left.” 

He blew gustily on the bench top, 
and the thin shavings fluttered to 
the already littered floor. The barrel 
beneath me began to get uncomfort- 
ably hard, and I shifted uneasily. 
Mab offered me a folded sack, and 
I raised the barrel lid to settle it 
more firmly. A heavy sweet smell 
drifted up from the contents, and I 
saw that it was nearly full of a 
yellow-brown flaky mass. 


“‘ Linseed meal,” Mab explained, 
coming to stand by my side, “‘ —iss 
a bit off . . . and thrown out by 
Williams Chemist. Pocket-money 
I’m earning by making cattle-cake.” 

He dipped his hand into the meal, 
and brought up a sample for my 
inspection. There certainly seemed 
to be a few maggots in it. 

“Good cake iss making, too,” 
he told me, “ —with treacle and a 
bit of ginger and black antimony.” 

He stooped and fished about under 
the bench, coming up with a rough 
brown brick which he poised on 
his palm, inviting my inspection. 
I took it from him, and turned it 
over. It looked all right, and had 
quite a pleasant smell. I broke off 
one corner, and the inside was a pale 
chocolate colour and quite inviting. 

I returned it to its manufacturer, 
and he stuck the corner on, banged 
it into place on the bench, and 
tossed it back into the darkness. 
Then he resumed work on his boat 
and the saga of Llandwy. 

He told me about the Wilsons. 
Mr and Mrs Wilson had come to 
live in the village about a year before. 
“ Buying two cottages at far end 
near station, and knocking them into 
one. Very nice they have made it, 
and cream paint and a rockery. 

** But not staying much longer, to 
my way of thinking,” he continued 
thoughtfully. ‘“ Not settled, as you 
might say, and making friends only 
with Rhys Jones Parson and Trevor 
Hughes Doctor.” 

I had seen and admired the 
converted cottages, and I wondered 
why the Wilsons had been unable 
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to settle. I asked Mab, but he was 
reticent and evasive in the way the 
Welsh are when they feel they have 
said enough. We talked for a while 
longer, and then, laying aside his 
tools, he invited me to ‘ Meet the 
Missus.” 

Mrs Morgan was even smaller 
than her husband; thin and very 
wiry. Her joints gave the impression 
of being mounted on springs; she 
bounced, and was in continual move- 
ment as she talked. Her cheeks 
were hollowed, her face dark brown, 
and her black hair screwed back 
into a bun. Like all the other 
women I had seen in Liandwy, she 
was neatly dressed and scrubbing- 
brush clean, 

She gave me tea and home-made 
buns of which she seemed, and, I 
may say, justifiably, proud. She 
bemoaned the absence of gingerbread. 
Fortunately I remembered what Mab 
had told me about her gingerbread, 
and I mentioned his. 

“Sale of Work and Big Show 
next week,” she told me, “ will be 
held in chapel hall, and hoping again 
to take first prize. Baking on 
Monday, so nice and moist by 
Saturday, although doctor’s wife 
who judges never tastes. But perfect 
it must be before I am setting it 
out on silver doiley.” 

*“‘ And fair play now,” Mab broke 
in, “‘—but every year for as long 
as I can remember, Bessie here has 
been taking first prize for ginger 
cake. And this year will be the 
same. Iss coming to the Show you 
must be, Mr Davies, and enjoying 
yourself.” 


And that was how I came to hear 
all about the Llandwy annual Sale 
of Work, Flower Show, Eisteddfod 
and what have you. 

Mab told me how the old: 
corrugated-roofed building by the 
chapel would be decorated with fir 
branches and sheaves of heather; 
how every house in the village would 
lend its kitchen table, each with its 
top scrubbed gleaming white; and 
how the jams and pickles, bread and 
cakes would be set out on them 
for the judging. 

On my way home that evening, I 
stopped to admire the two cottages 
that had been converted into one 
house. The result was attractive, 
and the cream-washed walls against 
the dark-green background of heather- 
covered mountain slope looked very 
inviting. 

I leaned over the low stone wall 
to inspect the rockery; the front 
door opened, and a pleasant-looking, 
middle-aged woman came smiling 
down the flagged path. 

“Trll be Mr Davies the new 
resident,” she greeted me, and I 
shook hands with her. 

Her face was full and unwrinkled, 
her eyes and mouth alive with 
humour. I decided that once she 
must have been a very beautiful 
woman, for traces of that beauty 
were more than evident. She had 
an air of dignity, and her walk was 
stately. As my mother would have 
said, ‘She was obviously “ Some- 
body.” > 

We chatted for a while, and she 
told me that her husband had found 
the local people difficult to get on with. 
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“Edward was in the textile trade 
in Leeds, you know, and his 
health forced him to retire earlier 
than he had anticipated. We came 
to Llandwy for the mountain air and 
the quiet. And believe me, Mr 
Davies, we’ve had our fair share of 
both. Especially the quiet. The 
people here just won’t take to us; 
I don’t know why. They talk to 
us, of course, but so very politely. 
Edward tells me that even when he 
goes to the ‘Bryn Mawr’ for his 
evening drink they will pass the 
time of day with him and that’s 
about all.” 

I tried to console her, feeling 
slightly guilty as I recalled my own 
rather boisterous initiation into the 
‘Bryn Mawr’ darts-team, and the 
welcome I had received from Mab 
Morgan, Roberts Poliss and others 
of the village. 

She seemed to read my thoughts. 

“I think your name has helped 
you feel your way in Llandwy,” 
she said, “ Edward tells me that 
you're already a member of the 
darts-team and the bowling-club.” 

I felt sorry for Mrs Wilson, she 
was such a pleasant woman, and had 
obviously tried hard to be friendly. 
But perhaps they had tried too hard. 
A lonely man by nature, myself, I 
had come to Llandwy without any 
idea of making real friends, at least 
for a long time. But friendships 


had been lavished upon me, so 
that already I felt completely at 
home. 

I could well imagine the village 
shying away from strangers who 
seem over-anxious to make friends. 


A shy and retiring race, the Welsh, 
but the finest friends in the world, 
once you have won their confidence. 

I tried to put my thoughts into 
words, and Mrs Wilson listened 
intently. 

“You may be right,” she said 
when I had finished, “‘—but then 
we’re not psychologists, my husband 
and I.” There was some bitterness 
in her voice. 

‘“* We’re so pleased with our little 
house,” said she, “and now 
Edward is talking of moving to the 
coast. All the inconvenience of 
moving, and, as I tell him, it’s like 
admitting defeat.” 

She opened the gate and invited 
me inside to meet Edward. 

He was pathetically grateful to 
see me, and was as pleasant to 
speak with as his wife had been. 
A tall grey-haired man, with twink- 
ling blue eyes and a robust, healthy 
face. I wondered about the ill- 
health that had caused his retirement, 
but knew that appearances are often 
deceptive. 

He echoed his wife’s sentiments 
about the good people of Llandwy. 

** Can’t understand it,” he told me, 
“I never had any trouble making 
friends in Leeds; if anything, we 
had too many of ’em, eh Mary?” 

I tried to cheer him up as best 
I could, and after a pleasant enough 
chat, left their attractive but patently 
unhappy home and retired to my 
own cottage. 

That was on the Friday; on 
Tuesday of the next week, Mab 
called to me as I was passing the 
smithy. 
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“There’s by myself I am,” he 
said, “‘ and Bessie away to her sister 
in Bangor for a week or more; an 
uncle I am to become again.” 

He grinned. “Grass widower 
now, and Bessie telling me that 
you are to have a piece of her 
gingerbread the first time I wass 
seeing you. 

** Specially for the Show she has 
made it,” he added, “and proud 
indeed of it. Now just you be 
coming inside and seeing.” 

Bessie had made two cakes, and 
they were mouth-watering golden- 
brown slabs. Each was set on its 
own plate, and the smoother, shinier 
and squarer of the two was set on 
a silver doiley. 

“ This one,” Mab informed me, 
holding out the first, “is for eating ; 
but this other is for me to take to 
the Show.” 

He put the ‘one for the Show’ 
carefully in the middle of the table, 
and swung into action with a knife 
on the other. 

And the gingerbread was good. 
I do not go much for cake as a 
rule, but this was rich and moist, 
and the knife floated through it 
with a gentle satisfying sound. 

Mab sat back and basked in my 
noises of appreciation. 

“Nowhere in Llandwy,” he 
boasted, “‘ will you be finding cake 
of such texture. Nowhere, perhaps, 
in the whole of Wales. . . .” 

And he swept his arm in a gran- 
diloquent gesture across the table, 
catching the special cake amidships 
and sending it tumbling and breaking 
across the red-tiled floor. 


“ Diawch . . .” he breathed, 
“ —-there’s torn it.” 

I helped him gather the pieces 
together, and we piled them on the 
plate ; the cake was smashed beyond 


repair. 

“ Bessie’ll be taking my hide,” 
he mourned, “and she away to 
Bangor, and not coming back till 
after the Show.” 

I tried to console him, and finally 
left him sitting at the table making 
ineffectual efforts to reassemble the 
crumbled pieces of ginger jig-saw. 

Mrs Wilson was busy in her 
garden as I passed, and she waved 
a soil-dripping trowel in greeting. 

“Will you be going to the Show 
on Saturday?” I asked, having 
disposed of the weather formalities. 

“Tm showing,” she announced 
proudly, ““Damson jam and cake.” 

“ Cake... ?” I wondered. And 
as it turned out, she had made a 
ginger cake. I Kept my silence 
about Mab’s misfortune, and wished 
her luck. 

There was a darts tournament in 
the ‘ Bryn Mawr’ that evening, and 
I was only able to pass a few words 
with Mab. 

He sounded quite cheerful. ‘“‘ No 
use crying over spilt milk,” said he ; 
“there’s thinking hard I am, and 
not telling anyone else about the 
cake. Asking you not to tell, too; 
an idea I have that Bessie’s cake will 
be at the Show after all.” 

I called at the smithy for him on 
the day of the Show, as we had 
previously arranged, and he opened 
the hinged lid of the basket he was 
carrying. 
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A shining white plate, a silver 
doiley, and a perfect slab of ginger- 
bread. 

“How did you do it?” I 
marvelled. 

** Cattle cake,” said he briefly, and 
I recoiled. 

“ Specially made to the right 
shape,” he explained airily, “ and 
a touch of varnish to give a gloss. 
Hass come up pretty now, hasn’t it ? ” 

“You'll never get away with it,” 
I told him. 

“Doctor’s wife iss judging,” he 
said, grinning wickedly, “and not 
liking gingerbread, and never tast- 
ae ag 
He bore his masterpiece in triumph 
to the hall, and set it on the table 
with the others, propping a little 
numbered card against it. 

“ There’s appetising it is,” he 
admired, standing back, “ and taking 
the first for certain.” 

The hall gradually filled, and Mab 
and I leaned against the well and 
exchanged greetings with the 1est of 
the competitois. Mrs Wilson, with 
Edward in tow, waved her hand to 
me as she made her way to the 
platform. 

A certain amount of bustling was 
going on at the far end, the tall 
angular shape of Rhys Jones Parson 
towering above a little crowd of 
gesticulating women. Finally he 
disengaged himself from the mélée 
and came forward, his arms out- 
stretched for silence. 

“TI am sorry to tell you,” he 
announced, “that Mrs Trevor 
Hughes, who usually is judging for 
us, is unable to be with us today. 
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Instead, it’s pleased I am to tell you 
that Mrs Wilson will deputise, and 
has kindly consented to withdraw 
her own entries.” 

Mab gripped my arm. “Now 
there’s trouble,” be breathed; and 
then he was gone, wriggling through 
the crowd. 

The judging started almost 
immediately. I had imagined that 
the hall would be cleared while it 
was going on, but they did not do 
things that way in Llandwy. After 
all, I had little experience of this 
sort of thing, although years before, 
when I was living in Birmingham, 
I was once asked to judge a fancy- 
dress parade. It was on Coronation 
Day afternoon and, because I was 
the only occupant of our little 
avenue with no offspring in the 
parade, I was asked to be the judge. 
They stood me in the middle of 
the road, and the contestants, fifteen 
children, ranging from two-year-olds 
to teen-agers, wandered round in a 
ragged circle. I tried to identify 
the costumes they were wearing, 
and one tow-haired little chap had 
me puzzled. He had scorned the 
usual trappings of dressing-up and 
was pulling behind him a cardboard 
boot-box half-filled with straw, and 
with a piece of wood sticking out 
of it. 

I called him over and asked him 
what he was. He was indignant. 
“T’se a farmer,” he told me, “ an’ 
this is me combine ’arvester.” Then 
he burst into bitter sobbing, and 
was only forcibly prevented from 
leaving the parade. An adoring 
parent favoured me with a dark 
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look, and the circling movement 
started again. 

I privately decided that, because 
I prefer small girls to small boys, 
I would award the first prize to the 
cleanest of the little girls. And 
also, because I like to be fair about 
these things, I would give the 
second prize to the equivalent small 
boy. 

So far as the third was concerned, 
well, any of them would do. 

But it turned out to be more 
complicated than that. 

I awarded first prize to a little 
girl in a nurse’s crépe-paper uniform, 
and the second to a small boy in a 
policeman’s helmet, carrying a fire- 
man’s axe. Or was it a tomahawk ? 
The third prize went to a child with 
a limp, and I awarded it out of 
sympathy. Then I thought my 
duties were finished. 

“And the fourth prize?” the 
parents urged. 

So I gave a tin of toffees to a 
little girl pushing a toy pram, and 
then, because it was wet and blowing 
—you may remember that afternoon 
—I turned to escape to the comfort 
of fireside and TV. 

But it was not as easy as that. 
There were fifteen contestants and 
fifteen prizes. And of course Tow- 
head and his boot-box was the 
fifteenth. 

* And two pencils and a rubber 
for the little farmer and his combine 
harvester,” I said heartily. 

He burst into tears, and I noticed 
that he had taken the straw out of 
the box and turned the wood the 
other way. 


“Tse not a farmer,” he sobbed 
bitterly, “ ’se a fireman, an’ this is 
me fire-engine.” 

That was my first and last experi- 
ence of judging, and as I watched 
Mrs Wilson working her way through 
the collection of flowers and vege- 
tables, preserves and: pastries, I did 
not feel at all envious. Yet she 
seemed to be enjoying herself. 
Flaunting a handful of prize-cards, 
she worked her way from laden 
table to laden table, Mr Wilson 
tagging along behind and looking 
faintly embarrassed. 

She sorted out the pickle section, 
and turned to the cake table. She 
ran what appeared to be an expert 
eye over the entries, paying particular 
attention to the gingerbread. Then 
she asked for a knife. 

Mab had come back to my side, 
looking rather more pleased, and 
with his old pipe stuck in his mouth. 
But when Mrs Wilson asked for the 
knife and seemed to be paying 
particular attention to entry number 
eight, which was the cattle-cake, he 
took the pipe from his mouth and 
watched with anguished eyes. 

“But I told her,” he whispered 
out of the side of his mouth; “I 
wass taking her on one side and 
telling her what I’d done.” 

** Now this looks a perfect cake,” 
came Mrs Wilson’s clear dulcet 
tones, and she laid the knife across 
the brown slab and cut a generous 
slice. 

“A lovely aroma, too,” she 
announced, smiling on her audience, 
and poising the slice on the knife- 
blade, offered it to her husband. 
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“ Edward,” said she, “be a pet 
and try this cake.” 

* Diawch,” Mab groaned, “ it’s 
killing him she’ll be. . . .” 

But Mr Wilson accepted the cake 
and bit into it with every expression 
of enjoyment. 

“ Excellent,” he approved through 
a mouthful, and took another bite. 

“First prize of course,” Mrs 
Wilson beamed, and propped the 
appropriate card against the plate. 

Mab took my arm, and together we 
left the hall. 

Outside, he leaned against the 
wooden wall and puffed at his pipe, 
bathing me in acrid fumes. 

“* Not understanding,” he confided 
thoughtfully, “but there’s a hero 
he is, and taking him tonight for 
the biggest drink he’s ever had. 
Although . . .” he added, “it’s 
more than beer he’ll be wanting to 
rid himself of the flavour of that 
gingerbread.” 

I regarded him in silence. 

“And Mrs Wilson, look you.” 
He whistled softly, “There’s a 
woman for you, doing nothing by 
halves... .” 

Afterwards I walked home with 
Mrs Wilson, leaving Edward basking 
in Mab’s sudden favour. 

** It looks,” I told her, “‘ as though 
the village was at last going to take 
your husband to their hearts.” 

“ Tt does,” she agreed. 


“IT know all about the cake,” I 
said tentatively. 

* Do you ? ” replied she, demurely. 

I walked along in silence, wonder- 
ing what next to say. 

“Tt was quite a gesture,” I 
said finally, and she burst into 
laughter. 

* T'll put you out of your misery,” 
she said at last. 

“JT did a little swop—my cake for 
Mr Morgan’s creation. You didn’t 
think for one moment that I’d have 
inflicted that confection on poor 
Edward ?” 

“ But why. . .?” I puzzled. 

** My distorted sense of humour, 
I suppose,” she confessed. “I just 
couldn’t resist seeing the expression 
on poor Mr Morgan’s face. 

“* Anyway,” she said defensively, 
“I'd set my heart on getting first 
prize with my gingerbread, and I 
did win it, even if I had to award it 
myself. 

“ But I wouldn’t like them to find 
out, you know,” she added, looking 
up at me. 

“TI won't tell,” I promised, and 
privately wondered how long it 
would take Mab to sort out the truth 
for himself. 

But knowing Mab, I realised 
that when he did find out, he would 
not hold it against her. On the 
contrary, his admiration would know 
no bounds. 
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PEACE RIVER COLT 


BY JOHN ONSLOW 


MIST was rising from the Peace 
River and the creeks that ran to 
it. The hills cast their shadows on 
the low ground to the west. Far 
away the Rockies rose white above 
the mists and the blue of distance. 
The morning was fresh, and scented 
with the smell of wolf-willow and 
wild-roses. 

On the southern shoulder of a 
long green hill a band of horses 
cropped the short, blue grass. They 
nipped it close so that the bare 
earth showed, and the scent of the 
crushed sage rose sweetly. Below 
them, in a clearing among the 
poplar - trees, stood an old black 
mare. Occasionally she cropped a 
mouthful of grass, but she ate with- 
out the usual quick nip and tug. 
For a while she stood anxiously; a 
mouthful of grass unchewed between 
her incisor teeth, then with a long 
exhalation she lay down on her 
side; her upper flank grotesquely 
extended. Once she slowly raised 
her head to glance along her body, 
and let it fall again. With a grunt 
she forced her forelegs in front of 
her and stood up again. She kicked 
once at her stomach, shifted her feet 
a little and gave a series of great 
internal heaves. 

Thus Traveller was born. He 
landed on his nose, breaking through 


the silken envelope to lie helpless. 
With a snuffle and a sneeze he 
cleared his nose and, severed from 
his dam’s supply of blood, claimed 
the first breath of air to keep his 
young heart pumping. Within a 
few minutes the foal staggered to 
his feet, only to flop in a wet heap 
to the ground. The mare whinnied 
softly, deep in her throat, and 
again the foal wobbled to his spindly 
legs, to start an instinctive and hap- 
hazard search for milk. He nuzzled 
his mother’s sides and between her 
forelegs, and stumbled round until 
at last his short, fuzzy tail flicked 
with contentment as he found a teat. 

The still rider among the willows 
turned his horse. 

“You'll do,” he said, glancing 
back at foal and dam. He rode 
on up the hill towards the band 
of horses. The mares watched him, 
their heads raised, an the little 
foals ran to them. A few celdings 
ran and circled and stood still to 
face the rider. High above them a 
brown, chunky horse stamped a 
foreleg and whistled through his 
nose. Jim Maloney reined in his 
horse. 

* Goddam,” he said softly. Like 
many isolated men he talked to 
himself. “A stud. A goddam’d 
scrub,” he said. 
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In the flap pocket of his chaps 
he carried a government permit to 
shoot any stallion at large on the 
range. Riding closer to the horse, 
looking for a brand, he gazed at 
him with appreciation. Scrub he 
might be, but he had all the qualities 
of a Quarter Horse. He could be 
pure-bred. Jim found a brand on 
the right shoulder. 

“F lazy S?” He sat, head down, 
thinking. “Slim Baker,” he decided; 
and then aloud, “ What in hell 
brings you here?” For Slim lived 
forty miles away across the Cameron 
and Halfway rivers. Jim grinned 
suddenly. He realised that half 
the band of thirty mares, foals 
and followers were strangers on 
his range. “More trouble,” he 
thought; then once more he spoke 
aloud : 

“ Thievin’ bastards.” 

He knew, as did all the other 
ranchers, that rustlers were still 
working. He slapped his chaps 
with the reins and sent the band 
flying off the hill to the south. 
One of his own mares led the 
way, the bell at her neck tonking 
at every stride. True to form, the 
stallion, with flowing mane and tail, 
brought up the rear. His ears laid 
back, and eyes rolling, he ranged 
from flank to flank. His arched 
neck uncoiled as he nipped at the 
mares and their followers, his teeth 
clicking on necks and sides. Jim 
reined in to look ruefully at the 
scarred point off which the horses 
had eaten the grass. 

That evening Traveller and his 
mother went slowly south following 


the band of horses. The little foal 
trotted and skipped by his mother’s 
side, clinging more closely when a 
deer moved in the bush, or a bird 
sang loudly near the trail. 

By morning they had joined the 
band on the steep brakes of a creek. 
There was no rest for the foal. 
The geldings came to welcome him 
effusively, so that when he lay down 
they roused him with affectionate 
noses. He ran to his dam, who 
led him away, seeking peace, but 
the geldings followed, driven by 
some instinct to befriend the small 
newcomer. 

As the warm sunny days passed 
Traveller gained in strength and 
vitality. He frisked and galloped 
with the other foals. At any sign 
or sound of danger, real or im- 
aginary, he ran to his mother’s side. 
He watched the butterflies and the 
soaring eagle, and ran startled from 
the slap of a_ beaver’s tail, or 
watched, with ears pricked, the 
beaver’s turning head as it floated 
downstream. 

Jim Maloney sent word to Slim 
that the stallion was running with 
his mares, and so it was that the 
two men rode the ridges one July 
morning. Traveller and the other 
foals were roused from their idyllic 
existence. Frightened, they clung 
close to their dams as the two 
riders gently hazed the band north- 
wards towards Jim’s corrals. The 
old bell-mare swung ahead; know- 
ingly stopping at the wire gates on 
the home ranch, waiting for them 
to be opened. Some of the band 
would scatter. They ran up and 











down the fences, and Jim watched 
them anxiously as a colt was pushed 
against the barbed wire. 

“Easy now. ‘Take it easy,” he 
said, more to himself than to the 
restless horses. As the wire screeched 
in the staples he checked his horse, 
and then, foot by foot, rode up to 
the gate. With the gate open, the 
bell-mare walked through, and the 
rest, with gentle urging, followed. 
Traveller, momentarily separated 
from his dam, leaped at the fence 
and, rebounding, fell on his side. 
Slim was off his little roan horse 
in a flash to stand between the fence 
and the sprawling foal, and the 
mother wheeled in the gateway to 
return to her progeny. 

Safely in the big pole-corral, Slim 
walked towards the stallion. The 
horse stood quietly while a hand 
came up on his neck. As Slim 
slowly started to pass the halter- 
shank round his neck he ducked 
and slid away in one graceful move- 
ment. 

“ Knothead!” said Slim, and 
climbing onto his pony took down 
his rope. With a wide loop gently 
circling he walked his horse towards 
the stallion. The whole band 
wheeled to face him, and then 
wheeled again to circle the corral. 
As the rope settled lightly round 
his. neck the stallion jumped and 
snorted, and then stood still. Slim, 
off his horse, walked down the rope, 
and the stallion came to meet him. 
“Good boy,” said Slim, slipping 
the halter on, and flipping off the 
lariat. 

With the stallion tied in the barn, 
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Slim and Jim built a fire. Here 
was a good opportunity, with Slim’s 
heip and that of Fred, the hired man, 
to brand Jim’s yearlings, and to 
castrate the colts. Traveller watched 
with fear from behind his mother 
as the experts, in a smaller corral, 
‘ front-footed ’ and tied the fighting, 
unbroken horses. If there had been 
an onlooker, he would have been 
amazed at the skill and teamwork 
with which the men worked. Too 
much slack on this rope or that, 
one mistake, could lead to a tangle 
of threshing hooves and eight hun- 
dred pounds of heaving, fighting 
bone and muscle among which a 
man might be caught. As the 
lariat tightened surely on galloping 
forefeet, a colt half-somersaulted, 
shaking the corral with the crash 
of the fall. The sharp smell of 
burning hair and flesh wafted to 
Traveller, and he moved restlessly 
round his dam. The older animals 
in the large corral stood watching 
indifferently the little plume of 
smoke that drifted. With the job 
done, Jim opened the gates of the 
corrals and the band of horses fled 
southwards ; the colts followed, stiff 
and sore and puzzled. 

Traveller grew rapidly, and ranged 
farther from his dam, his small milk 
teeth cropping the grass, and pluck- 
ing at the willow-leaves. In colour 
and shape he gave promise of 
being like his sire. The tips of his 
neat ears turned inwards in true 
Arab fashion, and his coat was dull 
grey, with darker mane and tail. 
His mother, past her twelfth year 
and now sway-backed, with deep 








hollows above the eyes, showed a 
strong strain of Arab blood. 


In September, when the leaves 

were yellow and the hills brilliant 
with all the colours of autumn, 
the band of horses was disturbed 
again. 
At a log-cabin ten miles north 
of Jim Maloney’s ranch a small, 
slim, sallow man with restless dark 
eyes and side-whiskers clanked across 
the threshold. 

“ Coffee,” he said as he bent to 
undo the snaps of his bat-wing 
chaps. His wife poured it and 
brought it to the table. 

“‘ Keep out o” here,” she snapped 
at two small tousle-headed children 
who peaked inquiringly round the 
door-post. 

“Let the little bastards in,” said 
Luke Bolton, and they came running 
to their father’s side. 

“You guys,” said Luke, “ get on 
old Smokey and go get Pat and 
Elmer. Tell ’em it’s O.K. Got 
that? Tell ’em it’s O.K.” 

The two boys ran out to the bay 
horse that stood outside, his reins 
trailing. The elder boy clambered 
into the saddle like a monkey, 
and backed the horse against the 
corral. The smaller boy crawled 
on behind his brother, and they set 
off at a bone-shaking trot. In half 
an hour they were back with Pat 
and Elmer. Pat was a stringy 
youth, untidy, dusty, his weak chin 
covered with unshaven fluff and 
pimples. He sat listlessly on his 
decrepit horse on a broken-treed 
saddle. His companion was a little 
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man, ruddy cheeked, and clean 
from his old stetson hat to his 
shining spurs. His round-barrelled 
sorrel horse shone with good living 
and care. 

“Get the horses in,” said Luke 
to his sons, and the three men 
went into the house. 

** What luck?” asked Elmer. 

Luke sat forward on his chair 
rolling a cigarette. “O.K.,” he 
said. “ Maloney’s away to the 
Halfway. He'll be gone two days. 
Only the wife and kid to home.” 
He grinned. “ She’s sure a nice 
woman that. Too good for that——. 
Coffee and pie—and was my poor 
head better—and what a lovely 
horse. I give ’em the usual.” 

He turned in his seat to face his 
wife. ‘“* There’s kids’ clothes and 
some boots in the barn.” Luke 
pitched his voice to an imitation 
of that of a cultured woman. “ Oh! 
I do hope they will be of some use 
to Deborah. They are not very 
good, but it seems a pity not to 
use them.” He came back to his 
normal voice. 

“There’s cake and candy and 
God knows what all, too.” 

Pat listened and laughed in 
appreciation, and sat with his wet 
mouth half open. Elmer was silent, 
gazing with peaceful blue eyes. 

Deborah gave them supper, and 
the three men went down to the 
corrals. 

Luke said to Pat, “You best 
turn that crowbait loose and ride 
Cap. Why don’t you get yourself 
a saddle? Take that ’un there.” 

He caught his own horse, and in 
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a few minutes they were riding 
south and west along the dusty 
trail that lay purple in the evening 
light. Only Deborah and the children 
saw them go, and soon they took 
to the game trails that ran in the 
deep bush along the brakes of 
the creek. 

** Must be around thirty head,” 
said Luke. “ We'll take the lot. 
Bring *em back to the east of 
Maloney’s ridge, and get them into 
Earl’s corral. The truck’s there. 
Earl’ll take the slicks on up the 
highway, and we'll chouse the 
bunch back here. And _lookit,” 
Luke went on, turning to Pat, 
“don’t go breaking no fences, or 
twisting up no gates. That’s kids’ 
stuff, and when we’re through you 
get to hell out o’ here and keep 
your damn’ trap shut. You'll get 
your cut in town, if you ain’t in 
gaol.” 

Pat opened his mouth wider to 
reply, but Luke cut him short with 
a derisive epithet and spurred his 
horse. 

Traveller scrambled to his feet 
with the rest of the band, and 
watched the three riders as they 
came down the hill towards them. 

Pat rattled one leg of his chaps 
and shouted “Huh,” and Luke 
cursed him quietly and long. The 
whole band was away with a roar 
of hooves. Gradually Elmer turned 
them in the right direction, his 
little horse rapping the deadfall 
and twisting between the poplar- 
trees. Traveller ran blindly by 
his mother’s side. The sun had 
dipped below the mountains, leav- 


ing the country in grey dusk. The 
moon, almost full, climbed swiftly 
to show its golden rim above the 
hills to the east. As it cleared the 
hills it cast shadows, so that the 
bushland was barred and striped. 
The horses steadied after their 
initial startled burst, and soon trotted 
quietly down a waggon-trail, stopping 
now and then until the riders urged 
them on. The last gleam in the 
north had gone when they came to 
the first barbed-wire fences of the 
cultivated land. As Luke dis- 
mounted to open a wire gate the 
horses ran down the fence, and 
Pat kicked his horse violently to 
head them off. The sudden slap 
of his chaps sent a little filly stagger- 
ing into the slack wires, and in 
seconds she was held in biting 
tangles. On her side she kicked 
and fought, and her dam, wheeling 
suddenly, put both her fore feet 
in the tangle of broken wire. Now 
she was down, and Luke was scream- 
ing indescribable curses. Elmer 
was off his horse with his wire- 
cutters. 


“You useless sonofabitch,” 
screeched Luke, and rushed at 
the gaping Pat. Luke slashed at 


horse and rider with his quirt, 
and they swirled away into the 
bush. The band of horses had 
scattered. 

“Leave it! Leave it!” Luke 
said to Elmer. “Let them stay 
there.” He calmed down slightly. 
“rll look accidental if they don’t 
see the wire’s been cut.” 

Elmer shrugged and climbed on 


his pony. The mare lay screaming 








on the ground, blood gushing from 
a deep wound high up inside a 
foreleg. The filly lay still, stretched 
out, and the blood spread darkly 
on the moonlit grass. 

“T didn’t do nothing,” said Pat 
from the shadows, and Luke cursed 

* Git over to Earl’s and let him 
know the deal’s off,” he said to 
Elmer. “It ain’t safe to take ’em 
on, even if we could find ’em, 
and you,” he went on, turning to 
Pat, “get home and take your 
horse, and get to hell out o’ here. 
You’re the goddamdest, stupidest 
ape I ever met up with.” 

The mare lay still and quiet, 
and her blood made a trickling 
sound as it dropped into a waggon 
track. 

There was no trace of pity on the 
three faces. Luke rolled a cigarette 
and his hands were trembling. 
“What a mess!” he said. He sat 
thinking for a few minutes. 

* Maloney’ll pin it on me if he 
can,” he said. “If anyone asks 
where I’m at you tell ’em I’ve 
been in town since yesterday. I'll 
go there now and be back tomorrow 
night. You two got that? I’m in 
town and don’t forget it.” 

He turned his horse to start on 
the forty-mile ride. 

“Tell the missus and the kids,” 
he said, “I went to town yesterday. 
Pll fix it with the boys when I 
get there.” 

He spurred his horse, and vanished 
into the darkness of the bush. 

The dam died that night, and the 
filly the next day. Traveller, his 
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coat streaked with dried sweat, lay 
by his mother in the dark spruce 
in the deep canyon through which 
ran the creek. 

In October the first snows came 
and went, and the yellow leaves 
blew from the poplar-trees. When 
the north wind came the horses 
sheltered in the lee of the hill or 
bushland, or grazed with their rumps 
to the wind. The snow-flurries 
became more frequent, and in mid- 
November the sky was overcast, 
and the snow fell steadily in great 
dry flakes. The creeks and the 
great Peace River froze. On bright 
sunny days the snow melted and 
sank, to freeze again in the long 
nights. The horses’ coats thickened 
and lengthened; the long guard 
hairs on bellies and legs hung light 
coloured. The snow fell, and melted 
and froze, and again it snowed. The 
horses pawed their way to the grass, 
and their muzzles were white with 
the snow which thawed on the 
warmth of their faces, and froze 
again. 

Life seemed suspended in this 
vast country. The bears were safely 
denned below ground, or in the 
thick-tangled deadfall. Snowcovered 
the houses of muskrat and beaver, 
and the water held by the beaver 
dams was deeply frozen. Deer and 
moose moved in the bush nipping 
at the willows and the poplar whips. 
The whisky-jack and sometimes a 
stellar jay flopped from tree to tree 
in noiseless flight. Ravens flew 
across the dull cold sky, their harsh 
voices sharp in the stillness. When 
the sun shone the coyotes yammered 
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and wailed, and dogs on lonely 
homesteads answered them. At 
night, when the voices of the wolves 
came close so that their babbling 
howl was loud and clear, the horses 
moved away, and Traveller kept to 
his mother’s flank. 

In January the horses had lost 
the fat with which they had entered 
the winter. All day they pawed 
the snow for the dead grass. They 
ate the willow-shoots, and pawed 
for the brown leaves at the foot 
of the trees. Traveller still grew, 
his mother’s milk sustaining him. 
The hard relentless cold continued. 
The horses became thinner, and 
the moose and deer gnawed at the 
bark of the poplar-trees. The 
wolves were gaunt and they came 
closer to the homesteads and ranches. 

Under the curtain of the Northern 
Lights the horses huddled together. 
A dark shape slipped across the 
frozen crust of snow on the hillside 
above them, and from the silent 
bush there was a sudden smell of 
wolf. The old bell-mare whinnied 
and her bell jangled as she turned 
to run. A gelding, mad with fear, 
blundered into Traveller and sent 
him to his knees in the deep snow. 
The hard-crusted snow would bear 
the weight of a wolf, but now the 
colt was trying to regain his footing, 
and his legs were wedged in three 
feet of snow beneath the crust. 
Traveller squealed shortly and at 
last succeeded in getting to his 
feet, but the band of horses had 
gone in a white whirl of snow and 
steaming breath. Traveller ran 
blindly, screaming, until he could 


run no more and stood shaking. 
Somewhere the band of horses 
ploughed on through the snow. 
Somehow the wolves had overlooked 
the colt as they came in from the 
flanks, and now they ran silently, 
bellies to the ground, the powdered 
snow flying from their pads. Gradu- 
ally the stronger horses drew away 
from the very old and very young. 
Somewhere in the straggling line 
the bell clanged. The instinct of 
self- preservation overcame mother 
love, and the colts and fillies struggled 
to keep with the band. Within a 
few minutes the pack of wolves 
was with the stragglers. Ten raven- 
ing hounds of hell. The band of 
horses in their flight had swung 
for the protection of the home 
ranch, and now they went faster 
on a hard-packed sleigh-trail. The 
two leading wolves ran in at a little 
staggering grey colt, their great jaws 
clamping low down on the haunches. 
The impact sent the little animal 
diving head-first to the ground, and 
as the rest of the pack piled onto 
him he lay still. The wolves, their 
bodies and heads smeared with 
blood, ate as the colt died. They 
tore and swallowed lumps of flesh 
and hair and hide. They snarled 
and snapped, and buried their 
grizzled heads in the carcase. 

Jim Maloney heard the bell and 
heard the squeak and thud of 
horses’ hooves in the packed snow 
by the corrals. 

“Wolves,” he said to his wife, 
and slipped downstairs to light a 
lamp and stoke the fires. He lit the 
hurricane-lamp and, fully dressed, 
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with parka and felt boots, went out. 
He raised the lantern to the ther- 
mometer hanging on the wall. It 
read twenty degrees below zero, 
and Jim felt colder from the sight 
of it. He let the horses into the 
corral and noted the absence of the 
two colts. 

“Poor old girls,” he said, and 
patted the frozen sweat on Traveller’s 
mother. The horses stood, their 
eyes staring, while their muscles 
twitched uncontrollably, and their 
knees shook below their drooping 
heads. He forked hay to them, 
and in the warm barn saddled his 
pony. 

His wife had coffee ready for 
him, and the house was warm. 

“Traveller and the little grey 
missing,” he said. “It’s light as 
day outside. I can back-track them.” 

“It’s too cold, Jim. It’s too 
cold,” wailed his wife, “and you 
can’t do any good. They’re dead.” 

“TI might just get a wolf,” said 
Jim. “ They'll be lying up, and I 
hate ’em.” 

He slipped on another pair of 
trousers and his sheepskin chaps, 
and put another pair of inner and 
outer mitts into a parka pocket. 

“Don’t go, Jim,” said his wife ; 
“they'll eat you too.” 

““Dam’ cold tough eatin’,” said 
Jim, and kissed her. 

His pony snorted at the shifting 
Northern Lights, and Jim could 
feel the little horse’s back arched 
beneath him. 

“You keep quiet,” he said; “ it’s 
too cold for tricks.” 

The pony gave a little pig-jump, 


and blowing loudly through his 
nostrils settled down to a fast walk. 
In half an hour he stopped and 
whirled round, blaring through his 
nose. Jim cursed him softly, and 
lowered a cartridge into his rifle. 
The pony went forward step by 
step, and at last Jim could see the 
dark patch in the snow that had 
once been the grey colt. There 
was no scent, at least none that 
Jim could smell. It was still. 
Below in the valley an owl hooted. 
A stand of spruce gleamed white, 
with deep shadows beneath the 
snow-covered branches. Horse and 
rider were still. Jim could feel 
the heart beating beneath him, 
and feel the compressed springs of 
muscle and tendon, held down by 
discipline and trust. Holding the 
light Winchester and the reins with 
his bridle hand Jim loosened his 
right mitt so that only the finger- 
tips lay loosely in its warmth, and 
put his hand in the big deep pocket 
that opened sideways on his left 
breast. From the shadows of the 
spruce-trees a wolf came forward 
boldly. Jim saw the changing green 
of reflected light in its eyes, and 
more eyes showed from the edge of 
the dark shadow. The leading wolf 
halted in front and to Jim’s left; 
twenty to thirty yards away. Jim 
withdrew his right hand and felt 
the click and tug as the frosted steel 
of his rifle clung to his warm hand. 
Slowly he raised his gun, searching 
for the foresight against the snow. 
Now he had it centred in the notch. 
Up between the shining eyes and 
down a little. At the flash and 
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flat report his horse half-wheeled 
and stood still. Jim was off him 
and stumbling through the snow 
as the row of eyes vanished. There 
was no need for a second shot. 

Jim rode on to look for Traveller. 
Much to his surprise he found him 
unhurt lying in the snow. The colt 
struggled to rise at Jim’s approach, 
but he was too cold and stiff. His 
ears were frozen at the tips. Perhaps 
his feet were frozen. Jim, talking 
all the while, rubbed him roughly 
with his mitted hands and cuffed 
him hard and kicked him, and as 
Traveller tried to rise he put his 
arms round his neck and lifted with 
all his might. The colt stood, 
weaving, and Jim still held him, 
reaching back for his horse’s trailing 
reins. He let go of Traveller after 
a while and took his lariat from the 
saddle. In no time he had a rope 
bridle on the colt and, leading his 
own horse, walked down the broken 
trail left by the horses. He left 
the lariat slack, but as Traveller 
did not move he pulled gently on 
the rope. The colt resisted and 
Jim walked back to him, keeping 
the lariat taut. 


‘A queer time to start halter- 
breaking,’ he thought. He rubbed 
the little horse’s nose and face, 
and walking forward pulled again. 
Traveller pulled back. It was at 
least a step in some direction. Jim 
was cold, so cold that he must 
hurry if he was to avoid real dis- 
comfort. He clambered numbly 
into the saddle, and dallied the 
lariat round the horn. His horse 
moved forward and Traveller fol- 
lowed, leaning back and shaking his 
head. Jim gave him slack and 
Traveller stopped, and again the 
horse pulled him forward. Above 
all things, Traveller needed his 
dam, but any company was better 
than none and soon he followed 
unresisting. Avoiding the bloody 
trail they reached the corrals as a 
promise of light showed in the east. 
As Jim opened the gate Traveller 
whinnied high and clear, and his 
mother wheeled away from her 
companions in the corner of the 
corral. The old mare whinnied 
and rumbled in her throat. 

Jim raised his head. The wolves 
were moaning in the dark bush 
beyond the hills. 
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BY MARTIN GREEN 


NEARLY all the boys were eleven or 
twelve. Zeki, it is true, was officially 
fifteen, and was alleged to have 
forged his identity card and to be 
really eighteen; and who knows, 
perhaps he was ; no fact is ever quite 
established in Turkey. But nearly 
all the others looked and acted eleven. 
They were in many ways younger, 
smaller, more innocent than I remem- 
bered myself at that age. Of course, 
they were so vulnerable. They were 
away from home for the first time ; 
it was a boarding-school; they did 
not know each other or their teachers ; 
they had to speak English all day, 
every day; there were practically no 
safe, accustomed routines left to 
them. 

The Turkish government had 
opened five secondary schools in 1955, 
where nearly all instruction was to be 
given in English by English teachers, 
and the first year nothing was taught 
but that language. I was teaching 
one of those first-year classes in the 
school in Konya; and of course 
there were only first-year classes, 
since that was the year the school was 
opened. We were the grub of a 
brilliant butterfly; the schools are 
intended to train the rulers of the 
Turkey of tomorrow. The Gala- 


tasaray Lisesi in Istanbul has in the 
past produced nearly all Turkey’s 
diplomats, foreign service officials, 
and so on, but there the language of 
instruction is French. Sic transit. 
So there is considerable competition 
among those who can afford it for 
places in the schools, and it is only 
those with top ratings in an entrance 
exam. that are taken. Again it was 
alleged, and I should think it true, 
that there had been some manipula- 
tion of the ratings on behalf of those 
with influence. There were three or 
four boys not to be compared with 
the others in either ability or prepara- 
tion. 

Comparing them with other schools 
and looking back on my own child- 
hood, they seemed to me to be an 
extremely nice lot. For one thing, 
there was absolutely no bullying ; at 
least I can be sure there was no in- 
flicting of physical pain, and so far as 
I could see no ostracisms, no general 
contempts, no ganging up. There 
were hierarchies, and there were 
dominating and domineering char- 
acters ; I would not really have liked 
to be in the class Yiiksel was the 
monitor of. But given that they 
were human beings, they were very 
decent. They all came from rich 
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families, and were rather spoiled, but 
not badly; they were mischievous, 
but without the least resentment or 
sullenness, and when you remember 
they were locked up with the same 
teacher, who could not speak their 
language, for twenty-three hours a 
week in a school from which they 
could not go home at the end of the 
day or even at the end of the week, 
you will admit that there were reasons 
for resentment. 

With the incredible freshness of 
childhood they would come up to my 
desk after every period before I could 
escape from the room, to show me a 
book one of them had just bought, to 
give me an orange, merely to chat. 
Could anything be more astounding 
than to be offered an orange at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, when you 
have been teaching the boy all day, 
and when there is another hour still 
to come? The others stood around 
with their hands behind their backs, 
watching the presentation rather 
solemnly. Then, when I had thanked 
Ilker—a small jerky boy in a suit too 
big for him, with immensely padded 
shoulders—they would come forward 
and tell me that good oranges came 
from Adana, and that Ilker’s mother 
brought the oranges at lunch-time, 
that oranges were very, very dear—to 
which someone would retort that they 
were very, very cheap; all their 
remarks were very positive in tone, 
and very tentative in intention, by 
European standards. And soon the 
bell would ring and the next period 
would begin before I was out of 
the room. But the impulse that 
awoke so oddly and irregularly in 


Ilker, to make a gift to his teacher, is 
one of the wonders of creation. 

They had no one else to squander 
their affection on. I got all of it. 
And being in my way equally cut off 
and insecure, I returned it, in an 
adult’s disguised and measured man- 
ner. I arrived in Istanbul ten days 
after the riots in which millions of 
dollars of damage were done to all the 
Greek shops, and Greek priests were 
dragged from their altars and killed, 
and corpses were dug up and hacked 
at. There were some demonstrations 
against the British and American 
embassies, and against foreigners in 
general. More frightening, in the 
long run, was the smooth surface we 
were met with, the unstrained discre- 
tion with which everyone did not 
mention the affair or simply dismissed 
it. Turks, we were told, and we 
seemed to see, loved to welcome 
foreigners, especially the British and 
Americans, into their homes. The 
riots ? ah, they were very bad, very 
bad ; and that was all. To press any 
further would have been rude. So 
the sense of something below the 
surface of Turkish life, as well as the 
alien blankness of that life itself in 
Konya, made me in any way as 
dependent on the boys as they on me. 

Towards the end of the year I got 
them to exchange letters with a class 
in a school in England. They were 
extremely excited as they settled down 
to write their first letters, but soon 
they found they did not know what 
to say. 

“Tell the English boys about 
Konya; they have never seen a city 
like this,” I said, in my slow, pain- 
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fully clear articulation. “ Tell them 
all the things that are different from 
the cities they know; you have seen 
London in films at the cinema.” 

They were puzzled. 

“What is different?” they de- 
manded. 

I realised then that I was on dan- 
gerous ground. Turks are under 
considerable unconscious pressure to 
see themselves as a Western nation in 
every detail. It is a consequence of 
and a factor in the official programme 
of speedy wholesale Westerni ation. 
So you may provoke resentment very 
unexpectedly and unintentionally. 
People taking photographs of pictur- 
esque streets in Istanbul, for instance, 
find themselves jostled, at the lest, 
and the centre of attention for a 
hostile group. This is spontaneous, 
not police action. The people think, 
or feel, that you are preserving evi- 
dence of their poverty and backward- 
ness, their shame, and so you must be 
an enemy. Or take the traditional 
national figure of Turkey, the man 
with a fez; my boys brought me, 
merely to admire, an English encyclo- 
pedia, which had in it a page full of 
these national figures. I happened 
to turn to that page as I was looking 
through the book, and the boys broke 
out into spontaneous reproof of the 
artist, unrehearsed and severe, point- 
ing the wicked picture out to me. 
Ataturk forbade the fez. It belongs 
to the past. It does not exist. Ina 
sense it never did. 

I knew the boys could not get angry 
with me, but I grew cautious, to avoid 
a@ tiresome argument. 

** Well, you can say that there are 


horses and carts here instead of 
taxis.” 

“No, no,” they replied. “ Taxis. 
Look, teacher, taxis.” 

The school is just outside the 
station. I could have pointed out 
that there were more horse-drawn 
vehicles than motorised, but I wanted 
to get back to my reading. 

** Say there are some horses and 
carts.” 

“No...” A vague pouting dis- 
content. This was too tepid. It 
made no appeal. Their eyes all re- 
mained fixed on me. 

* Well,” my gaze roamed out of 
the window, “ you can say that some 
of the houses in Konya have flat 
roofs.” With their limited command 
of the language it was difficult to be 
subtle. 

“No, no,” they cried, “ Roofs, 
English roofs.” 

This was too much. “ Don’t be 
silly,’ I said. ‘ Look out of the 
window.” 

The houses opposite—and more 
than half Konya—are flat-roofed, and 
in the villages and small towns that 
most of them came from a sloping 
roof is very rare. 

“Tt is here... afew... only 
a few... old houses.” They would 
not have it. 

I scratched my head. “ Well, de- 
scribe the clothes of the people from 
the villages.” Surely they could admit 
that there were some people in the 
villages, as they make up eighty per 
cent of the population. But they 
stared at me blankly, knitting their 
brows ; what I was saying made no 
impact, meant nothing to them. 
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** You know the women in England 
don’t wear the charshaf.’ The char- 
shaf is the shawl the peasant women 
wear over their heads and with which 
they cover their faces from a man’s 
eyes if he approaches. Most women 
in Konya still wear it, though they do 
not often bother about concealing 
their faces. 

“No... old women . 
times . . . not often. . 

o OOP hw 

“Well, don’t write about Konya 
then. Write something else. It’s 
your letter. Go on with your work.” 
So they lowered their eyes and 
laboured again, and scratched their 


. . some- 
. not many 


The dispatch of my trunk from 
Konya to Ann Arbor, Michigan, was 
one practical manceuvre I was deter- 
mined I would accomplish on my 
own and without mistake. By then 
I had completed my year of teaching, 
and my old Christian distaste for 
self-assertion had been badly rattled. 
In Turkey if you are too sensitive or 
un-self-seeking to make a scene, you 
just go without your salary, or lose 
your baggage for good, or never get 
your passport back; or more likely, 
and much worse, some Old Etonian 
British Consul steps in, does some 
well-bred bullying and insulting on 
your behalf, and hands you back your 
passport with civilised self-depreca- 
tion. “It takes time to learn the 
knack of handling these chappies.” 
Which leaves you with no one to hate 
but yourself. 

Cc 


II 


heads with the ends of their new 
fountain-pens, and steeped their 
thumbs in ink. 

I did not take the incident seri- 
ously. I was irritable mainly because 
they had not accepted my suggestions. 
But I wandered round the room as 
they worked, looking out of the 
windows, and then at the tops of 
their round, nut-like little heads, a 
face occasionally thrown up, mouth 
moving in search of a word. And 
then I looked back out of the window. 
There, after all, were the flat roofs, 
and women in charshafs, and the 
arabas, the horses and traps. Eyes 
are meant to see with. 


So I ‘went into’ the transport 
companies in Konya and one in 
Ankara. I had their representatives 
brought in, cap in hand and scared, 
to the headmaster’s office and ques- 
tioned at my direction. I sat in an 
armchair, drinking coffee, and when 
the headmaster turned to me to 
translate, he stirred an extra spoonful 
of sugar into his voice. I probed 
their assurances, demanded guar- 
antees, had everything in writing. 
It was all settled. The Antalya 
Nakliyat Evi would collect my trunk 
from the school on such a date, and it 
would be delivered in Ann Arbor 
without further effort on my part. 
Before I left Turkey I would pay in 
liras for its transport as far as 
Istanbul—the bill would come as 
soon as it reached there—and the rest 
in dollars when I received it. I had 





the school carpenter make me a 
majestic crate of specially strong 
wood ; I tested it, everyone hung on 
my decision, everyone deferred to my 
judgment. I walked with a heavier 
footfall, a man in the world of men. 
Then I left Konya for a three-week 
tour, before the trunk was collected, 
coming back only to pay that bill, 
pick up a few belongings, and return 
to Ankara to stay four days before 
catching my plane. One cannot 
transact business by letter in Turkey ; 
one has to go to the office in question 
and see the official. Well, there was 
no bill waiting for me at school; a 
telephone call revealed only that the 
man I had dealt with was no longer 
there. Threatening inquiries on my 
behalf by a powerful Turkish friend 
brought no result. Suddenly it was 
the afternoon before I must leave for 
Ankara. I penetrated the maze of 
narrow streets in the market area of 
Konya, perhaps four thousand tiny 
stores and offices with their signs all 
hanging together and looking alike. 
It was late afternoon, and the town 
seemed, perhaps was, half empty. 
The schools were shut and most of 
the people I knew were away. I 
found the guardian of the agency 
wearing a fez and mildly sipping tea 
with two of his friends in one of those 
gloomy one-roomed bare-floored 
offices out of Dickens ; a stove, two 
desks, some ledgers, and the floor 
and the woodwork all rough, un- 
stained, unvarnished. It was a time- 
less, all-dwindling little cavern. They 
looked up at me with bright, mildly 
curious little eyes, remote and slow- 
blooded as tortoises. Yes, the trunk 
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had been collected ; but where it had 
gone they had no record. No doubt 
I would find it at Istanbul awaiting 
me. But I was not going to Istanbul. 
Oh, yes, it was necessary; for the 
Customs it was necessary. But (one 
uses one’s voice a lot in a foreign 
language)—but their company had 
assured me, I had it in writing, that I 
did not need to go to Istanbul. Ah! 
They shrugged. 

We were all silent. There was 
nothing relevant for me to say. I was 
defeated and knew it. Jf they were 
guilty in the matter, how guilty any- 
one was, whether making a fuss now 
would do me any good—all these 
were irrelevant questions. The one 
insistent challenge that every detail 
of the scene and situation reinforced 
was this: Are you and your affairs 
important enough to yourself for you 
to be freely and fully angry now, here, 
with these three men, this minute ? 
Can you put back the suggestion, so 
forcible in their manner, their situa- 
tion, their city, their nationality, that 
such things happen, and who are you 
that it should not happen to you ? 
Can you cancel out the feeling this 
really evokes in you, that one should 
not have possessions, so that this 
could not happen, or that one should 
be ready to lose them without regret ? 
I could not. All I had was the know- 
ledge that I ought to be angry. A 
moral duty is worse than useless in 
such a need. I merely flatly failed. 
I left. 

My footfall was light enough, 
walking home. All that bombast 
beforehand merely made me ridicu- 
lous, since I could not keep it up. 
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Why could not I? I felt I knew 
the answer so well, though I 
could not name it. It was all this, 
around me. 

The main street of Konya, especi- 
ally where it leads down to the station 
and the school, is a modern boule- 
vard, almost Parisian, with tree- 
planted sidewalks ; and the pure dry 
fading sunlight in them was the 
materialisation of emptiness. I could 
feel my trunk sliding away from me. 
plunging softly into the Bosphorus, 
never to rise again, like an odalisque 
in a weighted sack. And I did not 
care. I was glad to be rid of it. In 
that meaningless empty glamour of 
evening light, with the clumsy appar- 
atus of Westernism settling on 
Konya’s patient soil like so much 
scrap-iron, it seemed an appropriate 
atonement. I was under the influ- 
ence of my environment. There was 
no suggestion here, in this landscape, 
that such things just do not happen— 
must not happen, not to people who 
keep their wits about them. It was 
for the sake of people at home that 
I had been trying to be masterful and 
uncheatable. 

But that was cheaply dishonest 
self-justification. The Turks admire 
the masterful just as much. If you 
are to live in the world, who else are 
you to admire? The difference is 
that Turks must fall short of their 
ideal more often than Americans, 
must admit limits to their masterful- 
ness, because the details of life are so 
difficult, and only a very exceptional 
man can have things his own way. 
Which accounts for the difference in 
energy between the two nations. 


Why then ? Because I was vaguely, 
indeterminately, debilitatingly, guilty. 

For that superior energy is a stupid, 
unaware kind of moral health in us. 
Because I had always got my rights’ 
without trouble, and because my 
share was always one of the smaller, 
I had never faced the fact of posses- 
sion, the fact that my share is a lot, 
a lot more than some, enough to keep 
many families from begging or steal- 
ing or dying; a fact that is essential 
to the human situation, outside a 
favoured enclave like America. Have 
you the right to own so much more 
than other people ? How much have 
you a right to? The answer to that 
question is all you need, but where 
are you to find it? Going from 
America to Turkey is like stepping 
from the Decameron C~-den into 
plague-stricken Florence; no single 
moral scale can accommodate both 
you and these people ; if you exercise 
your full rights you ride rough-shod 
over them—if they exercise their full 
rights, they ride rough-shod over you. 
Who should give way? You feel 
yourself adrift and giddy, poisoned 
with guilt, in any crisis like this 
unstable and strengthless. 

Well, we should see what would 
happen in Ankara. 

I spent some time there before I 
could find the Antalya Nakliyat Evi 
office, which is tucked away in the 
streets behind the mock-Tudor stables 
of the great Ankara race-course. 
(This huge hippodrome, an imitation 
of the French imitation of British 
upper-class sportiness, goes along 
with the elegant little opera-house as 
one of the major absurdities of West- 
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ernisation in Turkey. Grand Opera 
is an affectation in England anywhere 
outside London; in Turkey, where 
the natural taste is for Arabic melody 
and harmony, it is heart-breaking.) 
When I found it the office was much 
bigger, and efficient in its way. They 
had never heard of my trunk, but 
they sent a wire to their Istanbul 
office and told me to come back the 
next day. 

The reply was that I must go to 
Istanbul. Not that there was any 
assurance that my trunk was there, 
but any trunk that was would cer- 
tainly never leave without the owner’s 
presence at Customs to clear it. So 
that was that. As to why their 
company had misinformed me, they 
had no explanation and obviously no 
sense that one was needed. 

Time was very short. I had to 
leave that evening, travel overnight, 
and without sleeper, of course, at 
such short notice, find my trunk at 
Istanbul, get it to Customs, and so 
forth, and travel back overnight the 
next day in time to catch my plane to 
England. I went immediately to the 
handsome modern railway station, 
because it takes time to buy a ticket. 
It took an hour and a half that day. 
That left me two hours free, so I went 
to have something to eat, and wan- 
dered about the streets, scalding 
myself with my anger. It could have 
been fun, but for the dreariness 
underneath, of isolation and guilt for 
my privileges, and hatred of the need 
always to assert those privileges, 
brutally demand those rights to 
which I had no real right. It is so 
dreary because it makes even one’s 


innocence guilty, one’s hatred of 
bullying and disgust for possessions ; 
I was willing enough to have the 
privileges without paying for them ; 
as long as it caused me no difficulties 
I was glad enough to have a trunkful 
of belongings. 

Ankara is the city of cities to arouse 
these feelings, anyway. Ataturk 
called it into being out of nothing- 
ness as the great image of Western- 
ism; it is all smart light cocktail- 
party concrete, the official buildings 
grimly inflexible ; but no mosques, 
no hint of Islam or Anatolia or the 
past, nothing but trams and morning 
papers and high heels. And he was 
right. Turkey must Westernise her- 
self fast. She is better off as a 
fourth-rate imitation of West Ger- 
many than she would be any other 
way. And so she must learn English, 
she must pay me four times as much 
as her own teachers, she must treat 
me as a superior being. I am. I 
deserve my privileges. Everyone 
benefits, everyone is happy about the 
situation. 

I got back to the station only half 
an hour before the train left, so there 
were no seats. I stood in the cold 
draughty corridor, ignoring the ticket 
inspector’s tentative conversational 
gambits in feeble French (knowing 
your language, or some other Euro- 
pean language, while you do not know 
his, is the Turk’s only revenge— 
unfortunately that is one of my means 
of self-assertion) ; he would probably 
find me a place, turn someone else 
out for me, if I would play up; but 
I preferred to squat there with the 
world’s other outcasts. At every 
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station the passengers getting out and 
then those getting in heaved their 
luggage over me ; doors banged, cold 
winds raced down the corridor; the 
boys selling oranges and newspapers 
trod on my feet. I settled down into 
my denial of everything. Finally, 
about one o’clock in the morning, I 
found a place, in a compartment with 
a table in it, which I could get my 
head on, and half go to sleep. 

When it grew light the train was 
running along the Mediterranean 
shore through the olive-groves and 
goat-flocks so startling, so uncannily 
reminiscent to anyone who cheated 
his way through School Certificate 
Latin. As we got nearer Istanbul I 
saw the fine yellow and pink stucco 
villas of the rich people who work in 
the city, with European music on the 
radios, bacon frying for breakfast, 
and the men wearing bowler hats. 
Beyond them were sharp rocks, clean 
and bare, with the bright-blue sea 
breaking on them with a desultory 
flashing of sudden secret snow-cold 
laughter. Pine-trees glistened among 
the bare pebbles, modestly cool and 
damp. The air was brilliantly small 
and dry and quick and tingling. 

They were all youngish men in my 
compartment. As the light came 
they stirred, stared at the window, 
yawned, glanced briefly at each 
other, blurred and drooping, shifted 
their creaking limbs carefully, quietly, 
and let their chins fall again on their 
chests. About six in the morning 
two got out and two women who had 
just boarded the train took their 
places. They were going in for a 
day’s shopping. They bought the 


day’s paper at the next stop. After a 
year of Konya it was all the crackling 
smartness and alertness of the metro- 
politan West to me. 

The train got into Haydarpasha : 
some time after seven, and the crowd 
of us moved briskly, solidly, down to 
the ferry which takes you across the 
Bosphorus to the European part of 
Istanbul. It was cold though so 
glittering. I got a glass of terribly 
strong tea from the samovar, and 
went up on the top deck. I was 
exhausted, of course, but exhilarated, 
weightless, egoless. My anger had 
slipped away. My whole self had 
evaporated. I was moving across the 
swirling icy water towards the most 
beautiful and romantic city in the 
world; I was pure appreciation. 
The rococo white Dolmabagche 
Palace on the waterfront, the patched 
and ragged boys selling everything, 
in boats and on land ; the thick fresh 
woods and hills farther up the 
Bosphorus ; that incredible Seraglio 
and the whole lurid history of the 
Ottomans, even the dreary, dogged 
second-rate present—lay before us 
for once detached from all respon- 
sibility, and yet instinct with all 
reality, brilliantly beautiful, incom- 
parably multi-faceted. We surged 
across, very stately through the deep 
blue, cold-blowing, high-domed 
morning. 

The Antalya Nakliyat Evi’s office 
in Istanbul is as dusty, shabby and 
gloomy as the others, but the man in 
charge knew what he was doing, 
thank God. He was a bully—he was 


efficient. He stood permanently 
behind his desk, his collar unbuttoned 
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under the harsh stubbly jowl, his coat 
open to show the belly bulging for- 
ward in assertive ugliness, his voice 
harsh, strained, too loud ; all coarse 
thrust. At the other desks were the 
usual clerks, seedy, subservient, petty, 
indifferent. It is the ultimate Turk- 
ish pattern; the Ataturk figure, all 
dynamism and force, and three 
hundred underlings scurrying into 
activity at the sound of his voice. 

The trunk was there ; it was all a 
stupid mistake back at Konya. He 
made an appointment for me at 
Customs for three o’clock; I must 
return then and I could count on the 
business being concluded by five. 
At half-past eight I was out again in 
the streets of Istanbul, free, suddenly 
presented with one of those unex- 
pected, undeserved holidays. I had 
never thought to see Istanbul again ; 
how much better to be here than 
doing the old things in Ankara. 
Everything I looked at, ate, drank, 
rode in, saw, was a luxury of pleasure, 
the kind you can wallow in without 
harming it. I had my hair cut, 
treated myself to a good meal, tried 
to get in the Dolmabagche but found 
it closed, nearly went on a boat trip 
down the Bosphorus, but there was 
not time. If only I had been teaching 
in Istanbul instead of in Konya! 
You can really have a good time, of 
many kinds, in Istanbul. 

At three I was led to another office 
and eventually equipped with a mild, 
melancholy, gentlemanly, discreetly 
handsome young clerk to help me. 
It is another great Turkish type— 
the man at Konya who told all the lies 
was one—doe-eyed and dapper and 


bustling in a gazelle-like ineffectual 
manner. We picked up one of the 
ten or twelve porters who hang round 
the warehouse waiting for a job, and 
set to work to unearth my trunk. The 
porter was a thin, wiry, oldish-looking 
man of under average height. He 
looked nearly sixty to me. With his 
aid we pulled off a cask and a packing- 
case, and found my rather magnifi- 
cent, brass-inlaid trunk, opulently 
caged in odorous new wood. Between 
us we levered it up on to a loading- 
platform. Then the old man fastened 
a wooden contraption like a yoke on 
his back, and stood before the trunk, 
facing away on the ground level, and 
the young man up on the platform in 
his pin-stripe blue suit, with a corner 
of handkerchief showing at the breast 
pocket, pushed the huge box, which 
weighed over two hundred pounds, 
forward until one edge rested on the 
ledge of the contraption. Then, 
gently he moved it forward again, 
balancing it on that ledge to lean 
against the old man’s back, and the 
old man himself leaned forward till 
finally the whole weight of the thing 
was supported by his spine, and he 
was bent nearly double. 

As soon as I realised what they 
were doing I felt as if I had known it 
all along. I could neither move nor 
speak, just as in the office in Konya. 
I wanted to run forward and stop 
them. But I knew that men carried 
such loads; what difference did it 
make that it was mine this time? It 
certainly made no difference to them. 
It seemed terrible to me, but my 
sensibility itself was a luxury they 
could not afford, my conscience 
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another of those privileges they had 
to do without. Was I to force on 
them suddenly, for one day, one bit 
of work in the day, this finer sense of 
values ? That would be the ultimate 
insult, to insist they wear silk while 
in my presence because I could not 
bear to see them suffer. Let me do 
the suffering for once. This was their 
way of doing things; had been, for 
the old man, for forty years, and 
would be still a week today when I 
was safe back in England where even 
the horses are retired from the public 
eye when they get decrepit. The 
trunk was too big, probably, to be 
got in a taxi, but in all the mental 
turmoil I did not think of that. 

The old man grumbled something 
about the weight being too much, but 
the young man snapped at him 
lightly. As we moved out of the 
warehouse the porter said something 
else I think was a complaint, but my 
companion, so deferential to me, again 
shut him up, with a knowing smile. 
No doubt he was right. The old man 
was probably hoping to work on my 
sympathies. 

So we walked along, so slowly, 
under the eyes of the other porters, 
and then of the idlers of the whole 
district, along the water’s edge, the 
three of us, towards the Galata 
Bridge, the one you always see in 
pictures of Istanbul. I did not know 
how far the Customs House was. 
The old man could take only very 
short steps ; he seemed to be hinged 
somewhere high up in the trunk. We 
turned onto the bridge, and I could 
have broken down and wept and 
kicked. This bridge is immensely 


long, right over the Golden Horn, a 
quarter of a mile at the very least. 
And it is extremely busy, its broad 
sidewalks always crowded with every 
kind of big-city bustle and smartness.: 
And there were the three of us, so 
ill-assorted and incompatible—the 
young man not daring to speak to me 
—dawdling along, making three steps 
out of one natural one, the old man 
bent double under my burden. I 
was terrified someone would bump 
into him; the slightest jar would 
disturb that intricate, finely adjusted 
balance of weight and muscle, and if 
he fell, the thing would surely crush 
him, perhaps kill him. And above 
us was the same radiant afternoon 
sky that I had so innocently revelled 
in an hour before. My discomfort 
must have shown. My gentlemanly 
companion pointed out to me the 
Cusoms House on the other side of 
the water, and suggested that I go 
ahead and wait for them there. 

I looked back once. I could see 
the new white wood of the crate 
catching the sun. The agony was 
not over when he got it there, of 
course. He would have to carry it 
all the way back again. I wondered 
how much they would give him. 
Five liras is rather a lot; if he got 
that every day, and this was only a 
couple of hours work, he would be 
getting twice as much as the servants 
in our school. Four liras? Three? 
I got twelve hundred and fifty 
liras a month for twelve months 
a year in Konya just for teaching 
from the end of September to the end 
of May. 

They arrived at the Customs House 
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not too long after me, the old man 
maintaining exactly the same pace as 
at the beginning. I was too numbed 
to have anything to say tothem. The 
young man bustled round and got an 
inspector for me, and two or three 
Customs House porters to open the 
crate and prise out the trunk. I had 
been told by the school administrator 
at Konya when I left that the lid 
of the crate must be nailed down very 
lightly because it would have to be 
opened before it left Turkey. That 
was one of the instructions they were 
so deferential about. It was, in fact, 
nailed down on all three sides with 
those nails that have no heads to 
pull. The porters struggled for 
nearly twenty minutes before they 
got it open. Then my companion 
turned to me for the key. I turned to 
him. I had asked him before we left 
the office if he had it—I had handed 
it over to the company in Konya with 
the trunk, naturally—and in the 
flurry of his brief authority he had 
reassured me, evidently without hear- 
ing. Well, I should have insisted, 
bullied. I knew that things like that 
happen. 

But the inspector was tired of wait- 
ing, so extracting from me a solemn 
declaration about the contents he 
passed the trunk unopened, and the 
porters started to squeeze the un- 
wieldy thing back into its crate. And 
no doubt the old man hoisted it on 
his back again. But my discreet 
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friend had told me that he would take 
care of everything, and I had left. 
His discretion was quite a fine thing, 
in its way. He was a genuinely 
superior young man. He would 
probably have been very good at 
close-reading poetry. 

So I went back and paid my bill 
and was in plenty of time for the 
train back to Ankara. Except that I 
did not want to go, or stay, anywhere. 
Not even England. I was com- 
pletely negated. Turkey had done 
it again—drawn me out into an 
innocent expansive luxurious enjoy- 
ment, and then slammed me below 
the belt with the conditions of that 
enjoyment. If you do not regard 
yourself as worth forty times as much 
as that old man, ten times as much as 
the young clerk, you have no right to 
enjoy the réle of Englishman in 
Istanbul. Far less have you the right 
to appreciate things impersonally, 
egolessly, with those calmest, deepest, 
most sacred feelings. Have it either 
way ; accept your privileges, demand 
them, fight for them, be the healthy 
amoral animal; or reject them, dis- 
entangle yourself from the social 
web, take only your rights, and have 
your innocence back; but not both, 
here in Turkey. Of course, in 
England or America, your privileges 
are really far greater, but if you can 
forget that, who will remind you ? 
There is some decency left in the 
world ! 
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BY PAMELA ERIKSSON 


No, I do not like snakes; but I 
have learnt to live with them: hot 
war congealed to cold war which 
then dwindled to a state of nonchalant 
toleration—in both parties. That 
may have been remarkably broad- 
minded of the snakes, considering it 
was we who invaded them, when 
we started farming operations in the 
middle of Cobra Kingdom. 

Puff-adders, ‘ skaapstickers,’ tree- 
snakes, mole-snakes, night-adders 
pursued their way of life around 
us, but the huge mustard-coloured 
deadly Cape cobras, aristocrats in 
every whipping curve of their glim- 
mering bodies, were undoubtedly 
the herrenvolk. Five feet is short 
for a Cape cobra, a mere adolescent 
puniness. No cobra raises its hood 
until it reaches six feet: at five it 
merely fans it in humble menace. 
As for the robust grand-daddies, 
you may be calling me a fisherman, 
but eight feet does not make them 
so exceptional. 

We came to Cobra Kingdom from 
ninety degrees of latitude away, 
used to no reptile larger than the tiny 
Baltic adder. Our Cape neighbours 
warned us: “‘ When you’re ploughing 
bush mind a cobra doesn’t wind 
itself round your tractor axle.” 
I remembered this as the bush 
C2 


tickled my nose while I leaned over 
the upper wheel in the réle of hillside 
ballast. 

As we reached the level and I 
leapt off: “Do be careful,” I 
shouted; “ it looks just the place for 
cobras! They say they wind them- 
selves round——” 

“ Journalist!” barked my hus- 
band, ploughing imperturbably on, 
and I shut up, because that was the 
family code-word for Dontmakea- 
nuisanceofyourimaginationindailylife. 

My next job was to pace out 
roughly the acreage to be ploughed. 
Over the first few furrows, through 
thick bush in the middle and over the 
opposite furrows, it was all rough, so 
I kept my eyes glued to the toe of 
each foot as it came forward, busily 
counting the yards. On the tilth, 
six feet from the outer edge, I froze 
automatically. A yellow tail wriggled 
from under my toe, but the head of 
the cobra I had overtaken and whose 
extremity I had stepped on was 
invisible in the outer rim of bush. 
If a snake has shoulders, well, its 
shoulders were also invisible. In 
the next few frozen seconds the tail 
disappeared with the rest of it. 

The tractor purred towards me. 

“Be careful! Be careful!” I 
shrieked. “It’s more than six feet 
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long, much more! And it'll have a 
wife! And she’ll wind herself—— ” 

Sven smiled condescendingly. 

** Probably one foot,” he said, and 
opened the: throttle slightly. But it 
was not half a minute before the 
tractor stalled and he shot out of the 
seat. In a frenzy he hurled clods at 
a yellow streak which had disengaged 
itself from the machine and made off 
like undulating lightning. Eventu- 
ally he managed to crush the cobra’s 
head. 

“The thane of Fife had a wife,” 
I remarked. 

** And she was five feet long,” said 
Sven, very sober. 

Eventually we got used to them, 
used to meeting them in the kraal 
gateway, used to watching them 
cooling off luxuriously on a hot day 
in our irrigation furrows, used to that 
lordly slither with which they crossed 
a road on a warm spring morning to 
quench their winter thirst at the 
stream, fresh from hibernation, all 
a-gleam in their new skins. Their 
stomachs, stuffed with fledglings, 
young water-rats and lovelorn and 
therefore unwary frogs, bulged into 
a hint of portliness. 

Nor did we any longer kill them. 
They were deadly, but they could 
say the same of us, with our guns and 
whips. They, too, soon grew accus- 
tomed to the unwonted bustle on the 
once neglected farm where they had 
reigned so long, and politely avoided 
our habitual tracks. All but one, 
who I imagine was an old fellow 
grown lazy. He liked a post-prandial 
sip at our bird-bath, a disconcerting 
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sight to lunch visitors also sipping 
coffee on our stoep. I explained 
that it was a long way for old bones 
to go to drink at the stream. 

But sometimes our tracks would 
cross. Notably once, when I was 
approaching the byre door and a large 
cobra came slowly through the cat- 
hole holding an outsize frog in his 
mouth. The frog was piteously 
spread-eagled, his fat tummy nipped 
in the cobra’s jaws and his limbs 
waving pathetically. Death-throes, 
I thought, and stepped aside. The 
cobra looked beadily at me, who stood 
in his desired path to the kraal gate, 
then he right-angled the bit of his 
body that kept coming through the 
cat-hole and made for the milk-shed 
door. This had a crack of a gap 
through which a cobra might wriggle 
—but not a cobra with a large frog 
in his mouth ! 

His indecision was painful to 
watch. We both heard men ap- 
proaching the other side of the door. 
He whipped a glance at me, unarmed 
and standing in his path to the gate. 
He tried to push through the gap but 
the frog was too fat. He panicked, 
and dropped the frog. Both he and 
I paused for a moment of extreme 
astonishment as the frog in two 
world-record leaps cleared the kraal 
and the kraal wall. Now the men 
were about to open the door. 

With his whole body expressing 
disgust (probably at the loss of such 
a fat frog), he turned and contemptu- 
ously made straight towards me in a 
lightning slither for the gate. I lost 
my nerve and only recaptured it 
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when I was safe on top of the bull- 
pen roof. 

For a long time we tried to establish 
that European tradition, the stable 
cat. But the cats were oddly averse 
to hunting round the byres. How- 
ever, they caught mice in the house 
with joyous efficiency. One day I 
discovered a large rat racing round 
frenziedly in the bottom of a meal- 
bin. I fetched Tiger, but the veteran 
tom struggled in my arms as I 
entered the meal-room, and when 
held on the rim of the bin he seemed 
as frightened as the rat. Tail 
bristling, he was out through the door 
and sprinting for the kitchen. 

In disgust at the cowardly cats, 
we started to clear out the shed and 
rid the place of rats and rats’ nests 
ourselves, a job that delighted our 
coloured labourers, who gabbled and 
giggled and gossiped until they came 
to pull down a pile of old tractor 
tires. There was first silence, and 
then yells, as they sprinted away from 
the shed. Well, you have guessed 
it. We had unbeknownst acquired not 
a stable cat but a stable cobra. He was 
curled comfortably inside a tire, his 
chin resting on the rim, quietly 
digesting several rat families, while 
waiting for that last tit-bit in the 
meal-bin to grow tender. A gourmet, 
our stable cobra, with a touch of the 
sadist. 

He and his helpers proved far more 
efficient than a stable cat; for he 
could hunt in stacked bales of 
lucerne where no cat could squeeze. 
I once saw him slithering carefully 
round a sleeping new-born calf 
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which had dumped itself at his front 
door, a hole in the base of a manger. 
He sunned himself on the kraal wall. 
Occasionally, I suspect, he helped 
himself to a fresh egg. At least, thé 
piccanins, when accused, always 
blamed him. 

One of the queerest inhabitants of 
Cobra Kingdom was a snakelet as 
faded as dry grass, reed slim and not 
longer than my hand. I would never 
have known him and his horrid 
queer ways if I had not one early 
morning become aware of a tiny 
sound in the grass. It was so shrill 
and tiny that I could hardly credit 
the panic and terror its message con- 
veyed to the human ear. I traced the 
sound to a clump of cropped grass 
and peered in. The minute creature 
clinging to some grass stems in an 
unmistakably desperate attitude was 
a frog, but smaller than any frog I 
had heard of. Its mouth was wide 
open and it was yelling blue murder. 
With all its yelling it could easily 
have got onto my thumb-nail. The 
frog was staring glassily at one spot, 
and after a bit 1 saw what had 
paralysed him with fright. It was a 
very small snake, and in among the 
grass-stems it was weaving and knot- 
ting itself in a most spectacular but 
horrible dance, its head swaying 
rhythmically and its eyes fixed on the 
frog. The death ballet almost hypno- 
tised me too, but after five minutes of 
it I had the presence of mind to poke 
the snake with a twig and it made off. 
As soon as it had gone the frog 
loosened up and scrambled into the 
grass jungle. 
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“Saved!” I  thought—prema- 
turely ; for in a quarter of an hour 
the shrieking started again. This 
time I was just too late in finding 
the torture chamber, or rather, I 
was paralysed with horror myself; 
for I saw the frog scramble 
towards the snake and literally hop 


into its mouth. Ugh! Sort of 
brain-washing. 
No member of the legless brother- 


hood was welcome in our house. 
Doubtless they sometimes trespassed 
unobserved, but death was their 
reward for discovery. 

The stoep was our addition to the 
old dwelling. People used to ask if 
we were going to put the other half 
of its roof on when we made some 
more money. But we called the 
roofless half the ‘ pergola,’ and here 
a honeysuckle soon grew mightily up 
a pillar and rested its tangled bulk on 
the wire-netting where people thought 
there should be a roof. Very pictur- 
esque it was, and beloved by finches 
as a nursery. 

Lunch-hour for the finches was 
in full swing one day while we 
ate ours at the other end of the 
stoep. The parent finches had 
found a cache of worms, and the 
bustle to get their four sprigs fed 
resulted in quite a racket. Mean- 
while Tiger snoozed deeply on the 
sofa between us, relaxed as only a 
cat can be. Sven wondered how 
he could look so cool in his fur 
coat, while he himself, unclothed 
except for a bit of old blue sheeting 
wound round his middle, sweated 
steadily. 


“Because cats never move when 
it’s hot,” I suggested. 

At that remark Tiger rocketed 
from the sofa, snatched something 
that simultaneously fell from the 
honeysuckle and made off with it 
through the attic cat-hole, giving us 
just enough time to recognise a 
fledgling finch. 

No good trying to save the little 
creature. The attic was locked. 

Just then the finch parents re- 
turned together, their beaks loaded. 
Instead of creeping to the nest, they 
both perched on a loop of honey- 
suckle, dropped their worms and set 
up a prodigious chatter. This 
crescendo’d to such a pitch that I 
went to investigate. Though only 
six inches from my nose, they were 
so beside themselves that I was 
ignored. 

That puzzled me ; for they hopped 
and fluttered and scolded though no 
cat was now visible. Sven came up 
behind me and looked up at the mass 
of creeper resting on the wire-netting. 
Very quietly he said : 

** T can see a snake’s head up there. 
Go and get the hedge-clippers—and 
yes, let me see, that wire hook for 


the lamps. Ill keep my eye on 
him.” 
With the hook he caught the snake 


round the neck and pinned it to the 
wire. Then he deftly snipped its 
head off with the clippers. There 
was a bit of a scuffle up there and 
twigs fell down. One glanced off 
Sven’s naked shoulder. He stepped 
back to avoid the tumbling bloody 
head and then hooked the body down. 
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It was a three-foot tree-snake. And 
beside it, stunned by its fall on the 
cement, lay a night-adder. Sven 
promptly beheaded that too. 

We exclaimed over the oddity of 
two different kinds of snake hunting 
fledglings together. What made 
Sven look up again I do not know, 
but he seized the hook and in less 
time than it takes to tell the tale had 
cut off the head of a large Cape cobra, 
the third member of that hunting- 
party. 

I wrote all this down just after it 
had happened and made Sven sign 
it. There it is, verbatim, so do not 
bark “ Journalist!” at me. 


We did not stick the heads 
on pikes at our front gate, but 
no snake has since ventured within 
our precincts. Except the poor 
fellow I discovered one evening 
behind the bread-bin, coiled and 
snoozing. ‘Ill deal with you 
later, I thought, being in a 
hurry to go to a meeting, ‘ when 
I get back.” Lucky fellow, I 
should say, because I forgot about 
him until the evening of the next 
day, when of course he had wisely 
retreated. 

After all, a policy of polite tolera- 
tion makes the least trouble for 
everyone. 
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BY J. K. STANFORD 


It was by accident that I came to 
spend a night in Panee Waters’s 
cottage, in the lee of the great beech 
belt that was called Rabbitwood and 
gave its name to the place. I was 
on my way to Dorsetshire and had 
proposed myself for a cup of tea. 
When I came out, I found my 
car’s hind wheel had developed a 
puncture. It took me some time 
to change it, and by the time 
I had finished it was pouring with 
rain. 

Panee Waters, wrapped in a huge 
black duffel coat which was imper- 
vious to rain, insisted on my tele- 
phoning to my host to say I could 
not arrive before next morning. 

“TI shall be enraged if you do not 
stop the night. Dry clothes, a hot 
bath and a shot in the arm after 
sundown are all indicated. Also I 
want someone to drink with. We 
shall be ‘wet the nicht,’ as they 
say in Angus. A few hours’ talk 
will give me the chance to fertilise 
you—as the gods did the Greeks 
of old—with the ideas of another 
ex-magistrate who could not pass 
the I.C.S. exam. but shared the 
same responsibilities as the true 
heavenborn.” 

“I only crawled into the I.C.S. 
myself by a sort of side-door after 
the First War,” I admitted, “ though 


in 1914 I was really trying to get in 
by the front entrance. Luckily the 
War intervened and saved me from 
making a bog of the exam.” 

After my bath, we came into his 
untidy sitting-room and he cleared 
an armchair for me by hurling the 
dog, Winston, and several books 
off it. “Have you read that?” 
he asked me, holding up one with 
a glossy new jacket. I looked at 
it. It was a volume of reminiscences 
by a retired commissioner in Bihar 
or Oudh. I glanced quickly at a 
few pages. 

“No. Is it good?” 

“Rather full of himself, like a 
lot of you fellows who thought you 
were God Almighty. Also it’s 
peppered with far too many ver- 
nacular phrases, like sahib and pukka 
and machan and so on, which always 
irk me and probably enrage the stay- 
at-home reader. He makes one 
astonishingly silly remark too, 
about ‘treating anonymous com- 
munications ’—how some of you 
ex-bureaucrats love sonorous poly- 
syllables, don’t you!—‘with the 
contempt they deserve.’ Now just 
think, heavenborn! Wouldn’t that 
rule out as beneath contempt the 
greater part of ‘The Times’ and 
‘ Spectator’ reviews, leaders and 
all? They’re all anonymous, but 
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I’m jolly sure of one thing—a letter 
is not necessarily to be despised or 
disbelieved merely because the writer 
hasn’t dared to sign his name.” 

“Exactly. But when I went out, 
it was almost the first thing they 
taught me. ‘ The wastepaper basket’s 
the place for that, my boy,’ they 
used to say.” 

“ Dam’ fools! In a bureaucratic 
autocracy which ran India in the 
way we did, with three thousand 
square miles full of assorted peoples 
and languages clustered in one 
district, the Englishman in charge 
had to get whatever information 
he could. And the little man with 
a grievance never got the ear of 
authority at all. Almost no news- 
papers, absolutely no votes, no 
Member of Parliament, and he was 
taking a risk even saying anything 
openly if he complained about the 
police or a headman or his own 
township officer. . . .” 

Panee Waters lit a pipe and looked 
at the ceiling. “I used to get sixty 
to a hundred anonymous letters a 
year, mostly in Burmese, in some 
districts, and I read them all very 
carefully though I didn’t necessarily 
keep them. They nearly all told me 
something that I probably shouldn’t 
have heard of if the writer had come 
to me openly through the proper 
channels. After all, you had to 
keep a pretty close eye on your own 
underlings, which is just what the 
Whitehall chaps never seem to do. 
Remember the Lynskey tribunal and 
some of the police rackets and the 
nationalisation-board rackets of recent 
years? It’s only what we used to 
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have almost yearly on a smaller 
scale.” 

I nodded. 

“Tt was a pyit-sa—I always liked 
that word, didn’t you ?—the letten 
thrown out of the dark or laid 
quietly on your table—which put 
me on to a big revenue embezzlement 
that had been going on for over a 
year in my office.” 

“* Where was that ?” 

“In the Delta, but we'll name no 
names. My predecessor—we’ll call 
him Tommy—was one of the shin- 
ing revenue lights of your celestial 
service and had passed on in glory to 
the Financial Commissioner’s office. 
When he handed over, he told me 
he’d cut down revenue-remissions 
on crop-failures by nearly a lakh 
of rupees, by putting a lot of keen 
young chaps under training on to 
inspecting crops, instead of leaving 
it to the wretched over-worked 
township officers who hated the 
job and had far too much on their 
plates already. 

“What he said was quite true, 
but as the last war showed us, there 
was a way round any regulation; 
and the wealthy Chinese and other 
rich landowners found it out the 
second season he was there. They 
bypassed the usual channels, went 
straight to the chap in charge of 
Tommy’s own revenue office, and 
squared him to mark their tax-tickets 
in green ink with generous remissions 
before they left the office! Absurdly 
simple, and with thousands upon 
thousands of remission application 
files going through the office, only 
an archangel, with a hundred eyes 





and no other work, could have been 
sure that every tax-ticket had a 
remission file showing that the crop 


had been inspected. I'd never 
spotted it, nor had Tommy. But 
at last I got an anonymous letter 
written, in typical petition-writer’s 
English, saying : 

“*Ts your Worship aware that 
crop-remission is the very field where 
your Worship’s own subordinates 
are making, or rather having, hay 
while the sun shines?’ I liked that 
phrase, and it went on. ‘And is 
your Worship aware that U Po Tun’ 
—this was the highly-trusted nigger 
in my own office woodpile—‘ has 
amassed enough money thereby to 
bedeck his wives, concubines and 
daughters with diamond bangles and 
bracelets ?’ 

“Well, that made me sit up. I 
knew U Po Tun had two lesser 
wives, as they were called, but he 
had explained that because he was 
supposed to be a descendant of 
King Thibaw. If anyone, as you 
probably know, with royal blood in 
his veins married a girl, he had to 
take on all her sisters as lesser 
wives, so that no descendant of 
princes need tolerate a mere black- 
smith or labourer as a brother-in- 
law! But it took me three solid 
months’ work, cruising round the 
Delta in a meat-safe launch among 
the most God-awful mosquitos you 
ever saw, to unravel that particular 
tangle, and if I hadn’t been given 
the straight tip in the anonymous 
letter, I should never have rumbled 
it. I nearly died of malaria on that 
job, though I got some wonderful 
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wildfowling in the intervals, but I 
caught the beggar in the end. U 
Po Tun, though, of course swore 
blind that the particular files I asked 
for had all been ‘ destroyed to make 
room.’ 

“* After that episode, which shook 
my office considerably, I acquired 
a very healthy respect for the 
anonymous letter writer, and I used 
to call him the Jabberwock. You 
remember the old rhyme: 
‘** Beware the Jabberwock, my son, 

The jaws that bite, the claws that 

catch.’ 

“And every time I opened an 
anonymous letter, I always wondered 
whose fat was in the fire this time; 
for the Jabberwock was a pricker 
of bubble reputations, with 2 pen 
dipped in gall and wormwood. 
Sometimes he wrote to me in 
seventh-standard English, and even 
typed it, and then we went to a 
hell of a sweat to identify the 
typewriter; but more often he was 
just Kipling’s poor honest man, very 
illiterate and writing with what was 
left of the village pen. I feel sure 
my Commissioner used to get a 
lot of similar letters about me and 
probably Local Government did too, 
but never mind. 

“The Jabberwock always had a 
very vivid style, especially when he 
tried to write English, Did I 
realise that one of my township 
officers had been ‘living on liquor 
at home and abroad since five years ?’ 
Did I know that my head chaprassi 
—the usual Hindu drawing about a 
pound a month and living on half 
that—had made a fortune lending 
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out the rest of it to my clerks at 
400 per cent per annum? Did I 
not guess that in some famous 
abduction case, which was convulsing 
the town, the girl had been ‘a very 
willing party, even in the death of 
night, to become husband and wife 
with the accused?’ They nearly 
always threw a lurid light on what 
was going on. As a general rule, 
the European knew as little about 
what the people of his district were 


Panee Waters made up the fire 
and went out to get ‘the doings,’ 
a decanter of whisky and a jug of 
iced water. 

“Tm not boring you, heaven- 
born,” he asked me, “ with tales of 
long ago?” 

“Good Lord, no,” I said. “I 
was in the Delta myself in the 
Rebellion, and I believe the C.I.D. 
had the straight tip about it, three 
weeks before, in am anonymous 
letter naming the organisers, and 
took no action.” 

“ More fools they,” said Panee 
Waters fiercely, blowing out a great 
cloud of Burma cheroot-smoke. “I 
once got an anonymous letter saying 
the Army dairy just outside Rangoon 
had had sixty buffaloes die of anthrax 
in a month and they’d all been 
buried secretly by the milk-con- 
tractor, within a quarter of a mile 
of the dairy, thereby poisoning the 
ground for the next fifty years. 
It was absolutely true too, but the 
blasted fools at Army Headquarters 
in Maymyo wouldn’t believe it 


thinking as we do about what’s 
passing in that dog’s mind.” He 
pointed to Winston who, curled in 
2 ball, was asleep by the fire. 

“ Let me,” he went on, “ tell you 
two true yarns about anonymous 
letters; one rather comic, I think, 
and one grim and tragic. And after 
all, it isn’t every civil servant who 
can say he once killed a man by 
just looking at his shin-bone. But 
let’s get the doings first.” 


because the letter wasn’t signed! 
However, if they are still getting 
periodical bouts of anthrax there it’s 
no concern of ours now, is it? 
We've abdicated. But it always 
annoys me that I let it be. One 
so rarely gets a chance to call a 
General Officer a dam’ dunderhead, 
does one ? 

“But [Till tell you the comic 
story first. Years before your day, 
my dear heavenborn, we had ‘an 
incredibly self-satisfied and very 
pompous judge in the High Court 
who was about to retire and was 
doing a progress—same as Queen 
Elizabeth did—to various parts of 
the Province. Nobody dared tell 
him he was a garrulous bore; for 
we took Knights Bachelor very 
seriously in those days, and he had 
spent twenty-five years in Rangoon. 
Any such creature was rather a 
strange animal to us in the wilds. 

“ Well, let us call him Sir Bedivere. 
He’s been dead for many years. He 
was taking a prolonged and sonorous 
farewell of the Province and you 





couldn’t open one of the Rangoon 
papers without reading some speech 
of his, all about our beautiful land 
and what it owed to ‘ British Jarstice ’ 
as he called it, and how much he 
had done for law and order. The 
only trouble was he had rather a 
down on the executive, the wretched 
chaps like you and me, who were 
running the districts and had from 
the nature of their job to be half- 
executive and half-judicial. This 
very much annoyed some of those 
who had to entertain him. 

“Well, eventually, Sir Bedivere 
landed up in your old district, 
Myitkyina, where dear old Percy 
Nuttall, who had spent his whole 
life on the frontier and in hill 
districts, was D.C. Sir Bedivere 
wanted to fish for mahseer at the 
Confluence, but Percy took his 
visitation very seriously in other 
ways. He ordered claret and caviare 
and new tablecloths, and had his 
car polished, and trained a very 
woolly Maru to sit beside the driver 
and leap out to open the door for Sir 
Bedivere whenever the car stopped. 
And the whole station got typed 
instructions about calling on Sir B. 
when he arrived at the Circuit 
House and what clothes to wear and 
how many cards to leave.” 

“What appalling nonsense!” I 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, but isn’t protocol always 
most strictly formal in places where it 
seems most absurd and unnecessary ? 
You ask the people who were in the 
Sudan or Malaya or the Sind desert. 
They tell me that at Belvoir or 
Chatsworth it’s far stricter in the 
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servants’ hall than it is upstairs. 
Anyhow, Sir Bedivere had a lovely 
time, with everyone adoring him 
except the mahseer, who resisted all 
his attempts to catch them, and 
sandflies along the river who thought 
of him as a heaven-sent opportunity. 
And on his last night at the Club, 
he expressed his profound gratifi- 
cation at all he had seen and done 
and eaten, and told the members 
there was nothing to beat British 
Jarstice, and the old saying that there 
was one law for the rich and another 
for the poor had been finally exploded 
once and for all. 

“ Mark how quickly retribution 
sometimes comes! That night the 
Railway people sent up one of their 
special white saloon coaches to be 
hitched on to the morning train for 
his return to Rangoon. It arrived 
at dawn, and at about 9 A.M. Sir 
Bedivere went round to breakfast 
with Percy Nuttall while his servants 
were taking his kit down to the 
station. As luck and the devil 
would have it, by that very morning’s 
post, Lumby-Jones, the new Excise 
Superintendent, who was a bit of a 
thruster, got an anonymous letter 
signed ‘Poor Man,’ warning him 
that a large consignment of opium 
was being smuggled down to Rangoon 
and would either be under the axles 
of the special coach or mixed up 
with Sir B.’s kit.” 

I nodded. “They were always 
trying out that idea in my day. I 
believe they did it once on the 
special train taking a Viceregal party 
down from Katha.” 

“ Anyhow, Lumby-Jones took the 
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letter seriously and summoned his 
Excise braves. They swooped on 
Sir Bedivere’s white coach twenty 
minutes before the train was due to 
leave, and went over it with a tooth- 
comb. Sir Bedivere was finishing 
a hearty breakfast, and then Percy 
Nuttall drove him to the station. 
When they got to the platform, 
behold, there was a seething crowd 
of all peoples, nations, and languages 
round the white carriage. 

“** What the devil... ?’ began 
Percy. ‘How touching,’ said Sir 
Bedivere, ‘ that they should come in 
such numbers to say good-bye to me ! 
Your people are really very charming. 
Will you please just say a few words 
to them to indicate how gratified 
I am?’ But that was the last 
expression of profound satisfaction 
he uttered in Myitkyina. Because 
when Percy’s policemen had cleared 
a gangway through the crowd, they 
found all Sir Bedivere’s sacred shirts 
and pyjamas and bedding spread 
out on the platform and Lumby- 
Jones searching his sponge-bag and 
slippers and other parts of his vie 
intime for opium, with all the station 
loafers grinning and looking on! ” 

I grinned too. I could imagine 
the scene on that torrid platform in 
the blazing March sunlight which I 
knew so well. 

“It must have been,” said Panee 


* Three years before I was posted 
to the Delta,” he went on, “ there 
was a young chap who'd been nick- 
named Bo Kala, the Black Captain, 


Waters, “a drama, in Aristotle’s 
words, effecting a refinement of the 
passions by pity and fear. And poor 
Lumby-Jones got rattled and lost 
his temper and said he wasn’t going 
to have the something judicial 
interfering with the something 
executive in the middle of an excise 
search for opium; and that Sir 
Bedivere himself had told the Club 
overnight that the British law was 
the same for the rich as the poor! 

“ To crown all, the station-master, 
fearful of what he called civil com- 
motion, started the train off in the 
middle of the uproar, so that Sir 
Bedivere had to scramble in, with 
Percy Nuttall running alongside the 
carriage and heaving his kit in 
through the window! It was a 
moment of high drama, let me tell 
you.” 

“TI suppose,” I ventured, “ you 
didn’t send that anonymous letter 
about the opium, did you?” 

“An outrageous suggestion!” 
snorted Panee Waters. “I was in 
the Ruby Mines a hundred miles 
away. But when I heard of old Sir 
B.’s progress and read some of the 
things he was reported as saying, 
I rather wished I had. Let’s have 
another drink and then I'll tell you 
the story of how I once killed a 
murderer with a glance. That arose 
out of an anonymous letter too.” 


who was centre-forward of the 
town soccer team and the idol of 
all the young ruffians about town. 
He was very tall, for a Burman, with 








rather good features, and when I 
saw a photograph of him in the 
football pavilion some years later, I 
wondered if he’d had an English 
father. Apart from his football, he 
was rather a useless young man, and 
he took to crime at last—Burma had 
Teddy boys thirty years before they 
worried us in this country—and 
disappeared when wanted by the 
police. There was a rumour he’d 
gone to Upper Burma and the police 
heaved a sigh of relief and closed 
the cases and forgot all about him. 

“Well, shortly after I took over, 
we began to have a bad outbreak 
of night dacoities on the southern 
boundary of my district, where it 
marches with Bassein. It was a big 
gang, which travelled long distances 
across country at night and then 
suddenly attacked some wealthy 
farmer’s home. There was one 
particularly horrible case in which 
they raided a house of Karen 
Christians. The two men of the 
house hid their women and children 
up in a sort of attic, and defended 
themselves gallantly with spears. 
But both were cut down with an 
axe and killed under the eyes of 
their womenfolk. I read the state- 
ments made to the police by the 
wretched women afterwards—how 
a huge figure in black had suddenly 
smashed the door down with an 
axe, burst in, cut down both men 
inside, and then—for no apparent 
reason—had suddenly turned and 
gone away again without ransacking 
the house at all. In fact, the whole 
gang had departed suddenly and 
taken nothing. 
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** Well, there was not a ha’porth 
of evidence against anyone, and 
there was always so much other 
crime, as you know, going on all 
the time that we rather had to let 
it go. 

* But I remember filing, at the 
back of my mind, that picture of 
the scene in the house, the sudden 
uproar at midnight as the door was 
hacked down, the terrified women 
crouching up in the loft, the huge 
dark savage assassin cutting down 
their menfolk with an axe and then 
suddenly disappearing back down 
the steps into the night. The police 
told me there was no evidence about 
the gang. 

“Then, six weeks later, when a 
score of other different crimes in 
other parts of the district had almost 
made me forget all about it, I got 
an anonymous letter saying that 
Bo Kala, the footballer, was back 
in the district and had been ‘ terror- 
ising’ several villages on my border 
and in Bassein. I simply passed 
this information on to the police and 
to my opposite number in the Bassein 
district and said they’d better look 
out for him. But nothing happened. 
There wasn’t a ha’porth of evidence 
to connect him with the double 
murder in the Karen village except 
the women’s statements that the 
assassin had been a ‘huge’ man 
wearing a black shirt. 

“Then one day—it must have 
been nearly four months after the 
murder—my police superintendent, 
Charles Stuart, came in to see me. 
He said he’d got a silly case coming 
up before me, in which his own 
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chaps were involved. One of his 
police patrols had heard some vague 
rumour of a bad man living with a 
girl-friend in an isolated field-hut out 
in the paddy. They had surrounded 
the hut in the early morning and the 
chap had bolted—as anyone well 
might—and had been shot in the 
back with a twelve-bore while running 
away. The police party had caught 
him in the jungle. He was very 
indignant, and was threatening to 
bring action against the police. 

“*Pve jugged him for the time 
being in the jail hospital,’ Charles 
said, ‘ till his wounds get better, but 
we’ve got nothing to charge him with. 
My sergeant swears he’s Bo Kala, 
who was captain of the town football 
team a few years ago; but it’s not a 
bit of good trying to rake up the 
theft charges we had against him 
over three years ago. It’s rather a 
bore, as he’ll certainly sue the police 
for wrongful arrest and for shooting 
him, and he was so popular as a 
footballer that we shan’t get any 
evidence against him worth a damn! 
He’ll be in hospital a fortnight more 
while the wounds in his back are 
healing, but after that we shall just 
have to let him go. He’s got quite 
a good case against my silly ass of 
a sub-inspector for firing at him.’ 

“IT was tired and busy, and could 
not remember offhand the anonymous 
letter I'd had mentioning Bo Kala. 
The rains had begun in earnest and, 
as you know, in that dank steamy 
atmosphere of the Delta, one’s brain 
simply doesn’t work half the time. 

“One night, about 7 P.M., I was 
sitting in my house working through 


a large mass of reports, most of 
which merely had to be read and 
initialled. Near the bottom, just as 
I was thinking of dinner, I came, 
across a typed statement which the 
D.C. of Bassein had sent on to me 
‘for information.’ It was a long 
deposition by a rabbit of a man who 
had been arrested on some charge 
or other, and hoped to turn King’s 
evidence to save his own skin. In 
the course of it he had said that he 
had taken part in two gang-dacoities 
in my district some months back, 
in which he’d walked or run across 
country nearly forty miles, had 
risked a seven-year sentence, and 
his share of the loot had been exactly 
two rupees. But one of the dacoities 
had been at the Karen village of 
Thityabin, where the double murder 
had occurred, so I pricked up my 
ears. The statement ran something 
like this : 

“© We all waited below the house. 
The Bo went up the stairs with an 
axe and broke down the door. We 
heard the sound of fighting and 
suddenly the Bo came down the 
stairs and said he had cut himself 
with his own axe and was too lame 
to goon. We helped him across the 
paddy-fields and at last got a bullock- 
cart and took him ten miles in the 
dark. His leg was cut on the shin- 
bone and he could not walk. We 
left him at a friend’s house and then 
dispersed to our villages. I have not 
seen the Bo since.’ 

“Well, suddenly the picture of 
that night-dacoity came back clearly 
to my mind, and here at last was the 
explanation of why the gang had 








disappeared so suddenly into the 
night. I could imagine the huge 
black figure slashing about wildly in 
the dark with his axe and then 
suddenly cutting himself by accident, 
and having to give up the robbery. 
If he had been badly cut on the 
shin-bone, there ought to be some 
signs of the wound still, in which 
case we had some concrete evidence 
to connect the black figure with that 
double murder. 

“Tt seemed an outside chance, 
but I hurried over dinner, and as 
Charles Stuart was out on tour, I 
decided to visit the jail hospital 
myself. I called at the Civil Surgeon’s 
house first. He was a kindly little 
Hindu. I asked him if Bo Kala, the 
footballer, was still in his jail hospital. 

“** Yes, sir, he is nearly healed. 
He had gunshot wounds, back and 
buttocks. We are letting him out 
on Monday. The police say they 
have not enough evidence.’ 

“*’m not bothering about his 
gunshot wounds,’ I said. ‘I’m 
going to visit the hospital now, and 
I want you to look at his shins. If 
there’s any sign of an injury there, 
old or new, just make a careful note 
of it so that, if necessary, you can 
give evidence about it later on. 
But don’t ask him any questions, 
whatever you do. I'll tell you why 
later.’ 

“The little Hindu’s eyes shone. 
This was the sort of tortuous game 
he understood. We went into the 
gloomy jail and upstairs to the 
hospital. It was lit very dimly by 
the Delta’s Victorian idea of electric 


light. 
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“ A warder went ahead of us and 
the little doctor paused at the door 
for a second to murmur, ‘ That is 
he: third bed on right,’ as we 
welked up the long dormitory on 
each side of which were half a dozen 
iron bedsteads. I stopped at the 
first and second beds and asked 
them who they were, what village 
they came from, how long they had 
been in hospital, and what they were 
‘in’ for. The occupant of the third 
bed was a tall, remarkably handsome 
young Burman with carefully brushed 
black hair and good features. He 
was lying propped up on his cot 
and polishing his nails. He looked 
very neat and rather jaunty and 
self-possessed. I asked him his 
name and he said ‘ Maung Kalagyi.’ 
Then I said, as if I wasn’t interested, 
‘What case are you in far?’ He 
smiled and said, ‘No case at all, 
thakin. The police shot me unjustly 
when I was courting a girl.” I 
smiled at him and passed on to the 
next bed and began asking the 
usual banal questions. Behind me 
the little Hindu doctor stopped at 
the foot of Maung Kala’s bed and 
drew up the sheet to look at the long 
bony shins. I could not help myself 
glancing sideways at the great knotted 
feet with which a Burmese footballer 
could, as you know, kick a goal as 
hard and accurately as any European 
in boots. Down the smooth olive 
surface of his left shin, just above 
the ankle, ran a narrow scar about 
four inches long. Even in the dim 
light I could see it. 

“Then I looked at the young 
man’s face. The jauntiness had 
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faded suddenly and he said hurriedly, 
‘Da tya-hla-bi’ (that was a long 
time ago) as the doctor replaced the 
sheet after one comprehensive glance. 
We moved from bed to bed, and I 
went through my usual catechism of 
questions, as if a visit by the District 
Magistrate late at night to a jail 
hospital was an ordinary matter of 
routine. 

“When we were back in the jail- 
office, the doctor said, ‘ The patient 
has incised wound, on frontal aspect 
of left tibia, about three and a half 
inches by a quarter inch and bone- 
deep, produced by sharp instrument, 
now healed.’ 

“* How old is it,’ I asked, ‘in 
your opinion ?’ 

“*T could not say,’ he said. 
* When he came in, we only examined 
back, lumbar region. But not more 
than three, four months old.’ 

* * Look,’ I told him, ‘ I'll arrange 
about another remand and there’ll be 
no question of your letting him out 
till Mr Stuart comes back from 
tom. And make a very careful 
note of what you’ve just told me, 
so that you can give evidence if 
need be.’ 

“Then I went home. We had, 
like all the Delta districts, more than 


a score of undetected or unprovable 
murders every year, but here at last, 
in the fog and the welter, was one 
case which seemed buttoned up; 
though I knew, as you do, how many 
things were necessary to prove that 
case! We could never be sure that 
the little frightened dacoit who had 
made that statement down in Bassein 
would stick to it in Court. Though, 
with any luck, that scar was going 
to hang Bo Kala one day. 

“But there was no need for a 
sessions case after all. Next day the 
little Hindu was back in my office. 
‘ Bo Kala has very high temperature 
today,’ he said, ‘a hundred and 
four degrees. It was normal all 
last week. Last night he never 
slept and was asking all men in ward 
why did D.C. come round with me 
at untimely hour of night? He is 
in fear and trembling.’ 

“I thought of Kipling’s lines : 

*** But thy throat is shut and dried, and 
thy heart against thy side 


Hammers: Fear, O Little Hunter—this 
is Fear!’ 


“ And sure enough, he died that night, 
and saved us all a lot of work. And 
that is why I told you that not many 
civil servants could say they had ever 
killed a man with just a look.” 
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THE inquiries set afoot by the 
Labour Party into the causes of the 
recent electoral defeat have been 
carried out in a fairly philosophical 
spirit. For this reason, perhaps, they 
have reached no very definite or 
positive conclusion. They have not 
condemned the leadership ; and they 
have not, in so many words, repudi- 
ated the policy. There are those, of 
course, who insist that a bold pro- 
gramme of further nationalisation 
would have repeated the result of 
1945 and swept Labour into power ; 
and there are those, like Mr Douglas 
Jay, who, while retaining Socialism 
on the banner of the Party, want no 
more nationalisation at all. 

Most thinking Socialists would 
probably agree that much of the error 
lay not in any specific promise for 
the future, but in the attitude behind 
the policy and the way in which it 
was presented. Ever since it was 
born, more than sixty years ago, the 
Labour Party has commended itself to 
the electorate by virtue of a certain 
picture of the British working-man. 
He is underpaid and overworked. He 
cannot afford proper food and clothing 
for himself and his family. Probably 
he lives in a slum and possibly he is 
unemployed. He cannot have a 
proper holiday or any amusement 
except an occasional glass of beer, a 
surreptitious bet, and, on Saturday 
afternoon once in a while, standing- 
room at a football match. And all the 


blackness of his life is because he is 
oppressed by a greedy employer, 
encouraged and abetted by a capitalist 
Government. 

But this is all past history. Nowa- 
days a working-man has a white collar 
and out of his working hours is 
usually indistinguishable from the 
office-worker, except that he is much 
better paid and possibly wears a more 
expensive suit. The old working- 
man has gone; he is now hardly 
more than a legend; he is part of 
a property-owning democracy; and 
even the pensioner, whose privations 
were dwelt upon so often and so 
rightly, is probably better off than 
was many a man in the prime of his 
life twenty-five years ago. As the 
Prime Minister said, ‘ we have never 
had it so good.’ 

Not unnaturally the modern work- 
ing-man becomes rather impatient 
when the old picture is brought out 
again and he is told that he should be 
brooding over grievances which he 
knows quite well are illusionary. He 
resents being depicted as a miserable, 
down-trodden individual, when he 
knows that he is nothing of the kind. 
He has gone up in the world and, 
while he may love the Tories no more 
than he loved them in the bad old 
days, he has an inkling that his 
prosperity is more secure with them 
than it would be with their opponents. 
The ‘ have-not ’ has become a ‘ have.’ 
The Socialists anyhow have tried to 
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deceive him on matters about which 
he knows something; and may also 
be deceiving him in their fair promises 
for a future of which he cannot be 
expected to know very much. So on 
polling day, without a word to any- 
one, and least of all to anyone helping 
to conduct a Gallup Poll, he goes off 
and votes Conservative, while still 
proclaiming his allegiance to the 
Labour Party. 

There is enough truth in this 
analysis to make the Socialists sit up 
and think. What is certain is that if 
they are to regain the confidence of 
the worker, they must change their 
approach to him and his problems. 
The old picture is no longer a 
portrait; and when something is as 
dead as the dodo, no purpose is served 
by exhuming the body and pretend- 
ing it is alive. 


After the first enthusiasm for 
Summit talks had evaporated, and 
the British General Election had been 
fought and won, the road to the 
Summit was again blocked by an 
avalanche. The trouble has been 
France, where General de Gaulle, 
more suo, has been difficult. He is 
still very much the man of whom, 
during the war, President Roosevelt 
(after a long session with him) re- 
marked that he was in a quandary 
about the dinner-party he was giving 
that evening. The General must 
really make up his mind if he was 
going as Joan of Arc or as Napoleon ; 
if the first, he must sit next to the 
President, if the second, to Mrs 
Roosevelt. He is the same man who 
challenged Sir Winston Churchill to 


send him to Lillaman, a mysterious 
spot subsequently identified as the 
Isle of Man, where dubious char- 
acters were being interned. 

To do General de Gaulle justice, ' 
his occasional intractability arises less 
from personal vanity than from a 
passionate conviction of the need to 
restore France to her old position as 
one of the leading world powers. 
His tactics, therefore, are that when- 
ever he considers that France has been 
inadequately consulted by her allies 
on some matter of importance, or if 
he suspects that her consent to it has 
been taken for granted, he begins to 
raise objections and advance argu- 
ments against what has been pro- 
posed. 

On the projected Summit talks, 
however, he has introduced a more 
serious issue. Mainly in the sup- 
posed interests of her prestige, 
France is determined to explode her 
first atomic bomb in the Sahara on 
some as yet unspecified date in the 
near future. Apart from the vehe- 
ment protests of France’s African 
neighbours, who dread, or at least 
profess to dread, the effects of fall-out 
on their people, the reactions of 
Russia may be most unfavourable. 
As Disarmament is obviously one of 
the subjects which will have to be 
discussed at the Summit, anything 
which might terminate the present 
suspension of atomic tests is to be 
deplored. 

However, President de Gaulle not- 
withstanding, the plans go forward. 
The Western Summit talks between 
Britain, the United States, France 
and Western Germany, which are an 
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essential preliminary to the Summit 
talks proper, will begin in Paris on 
19th December. Although at the time 
of writing no agenda has been an- 
nounced, it is expected that the heads 
of government will talk over and try 
to settle the date of the meeting with 
Mr Khrushchev and the subjects 
they hope they will discuss with him. 
These are expected to include dis- 
armament and the possibility of an 
interim agreement on Berlin. The 
purpose is not to hold a second 
Congress of Vienna, with every 
conceivable problem on the agenda, 
but to find a pattern—to prepare the 
way, in other words, for a series of 
meetings at which controversial prob- 
lems may be tackled, one by one. 
That at least is Mr Macmillan’s idea, 
and President Eisenhower is believed 
to concur with him. 


Even in these days, when the world 
has become accustomed to mighty 
engineering feats, to dams and bar- 
rages and hydro-electric plants on a 
scale which would have staggered our 
fathers, the Snowy Mountains Scheme 
in Australia has attracted great atten- 
tion and a multitude of visitors. 

The Scheme was planned to meet 
Australia’s first geographical prob- 
lem. She is a continent of no high 
mountains and few large rivers. She 
has no Himalayas or even Swiss Alps, 
her highest peak, Mount Kosciusko, 
rising to a little over 7000 feet only. 
She has no Nile, or Amazon or Indus, 
and her rainfall is capricious, giving 
her by turns drought and flood. The 
result, as everyone knows, is that, 
compared with any other continent, 
Australia is a dry land. Large tracts 
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of it are fit only for sheep, at so many 
acres to the sheep, and still larger 
tracts are unfit even for sheep. 

The Snowy Mountains Scheme, 
as developed over the years, has two 
purposes, one primary and one 
incidental. The primary purpose is 
to provide water for irrigating the 
dry lands of western New South 
Wales and Victoria, and to reinforce 
the Murree River which flows through 
and vivifies South Australia. The 
secondary, but very important, pur- 
pose is, by harnessing the waters in 
the Snowy Mountains, to provide a 
vast amount of electric power for the 
factories and towns of the two States. 

These purposes were to be achieved 
by the extraordinary method of turn- 
ing round the Snowy and other rivers, 
which at present run east, flowing 
eventually and rather uselessly into 
the Pacific. To offset this change of 
course, the waters have had to be 
dammed on the eastern side of the 
dividing range and passed through 
long tunnels to the western side, 
where they can irrigate the dry plains 
of the interior. 

Of the secondary purpose, of pro- 
viding power to pass over two 
hundred and fifty miles to the load 
centres of New South Wales and 
Victoria, little need be said. The 
States need the power and the 
Scheme needs the revenue the power 
will give it. The most spectacular of 
the projected stations is Tumut L., 
lying over a thousand feet under 
ground and reached by a long tunnel, 
through which a motor-car can pass. 
It is estimated that when the station 
and its headworks are in full opera- 
tion, the annual revenue will amount 
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to four million pounds, a figure which, 
when Tumut II. also is in full pro- 
duction, will be increased to seven 
million pounds. The waters supplied 
by the Scheme for purposes of irriga- 
tion will be given free. 

The estimated capital expenditure 
required for the present Scheme is 
put at about three hundred and 
seventy million, but the likelihood is 
that when one river has been dammed 
and divided, other rivers will be 
similarly treated. So the Scheme 
should continue and develop until 
the connected problems of the wilder- 
ness and the wasted water have been 
solved. 

The whole of this imaginative 
enterprise has almost the air of a 
military expedition. Roads have to 
be made, bridges built, and a whole 
army of labourers, most of them new 
Australians who, until recently, were 
European citizens, has been mobil- 
ised for the work. They live 
together in a close comradeship, 
keeping their eyes firmly fixed on this 
goal of the moment, a dam or a bridge, 
a reservoir or a tunnel. They know 
what they are doing and are proud of 
it, as they are proud of the country in 
which they have made their home. 
Their pride and confidence are 
infectious. Not so many years ago 
Australians were telling of a future 
maximum population of twenty 
millions. Now, largely owing to the 
new exciting possibilities created by 
the Snowy Mountains Scheme, the 
talk is of fifty or even a hundred 
million. 


The mood of the Snowy Moun- 
tains Scheme is the mood of Aus- 


tralia today. Everywhere is faith in 
the country’s present power, in its 
progress and in its future. It is in 
truth a land filled with a smiling, busy 
people. Nowhere in the world are’ 
faces of men and women happier, and 
nowhere are the signs of progress 
more marked in new works, new 
houses, new schools and new public 
buildings. Canberra, the capital city, 
is itself an example of what planned 
energy can perform. Every month— 
almost every week—the new build- 
ings spring up in ordered magnifi- 
cence, so that anyone who saw the 
city three years ago would hardly 
recognise it now. Then it was little 
more than the project of a capital ; 
today, though a long way from com- 
pletion, it is a capital in being. 

Politically, Mr Menzies bestrides 
the continent like a Colossus, a leader 
who exactly matches the hour, strong, 
confident and witty. The Labour 
Party, still torn by a bitter sectarian 
quarrel, can hardly hope to challenge 
his divination over this generation of 
Australians ; and the general expecta- 
tion is that in two years’ time—unless 
some extraordinary event supervenes 
—Mr Menzies will win again as he 
has won before. 

It was a happy thought that in 
Australia’s ‘ glad confident morning,’ 
the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Conference should have been held at 
Canberra. The legislators of fifty 
countries came and saw—and talked ; 
and possibly the simple fact that they 
came, the friendships which they 
made, and the things which they saw 
were more important than anything 
they said. 

The value of a Conference and 
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visit of this kind depends very largely 
upon the wisdom with which the 
delegates from the various countries 
are chosen. The United Kingdom, 
following a long and valuable tradi- 
tion, fielded a good team, under the 
leadership of Lord Mills, the Pay- 
master - General, and the deputy 
leadership of Lord Attlee. Canada 
sent a well-balanced delegation, 
headed by Mr Michener, the Speaker 
of the Canadian House of Commons, 
while the Australians were led by Mr 
Harold Holt, the Treasurer of the 
Commonwealth and leader in the 
House of Representatives, and by 
Dr Evatt, the leader of the Opposi- 
tion. 

In the circumstances, the debates, 
it must be owned, were sometimes 
a little disappointing. For many of 
the delegates arrived with set speeches 
in their portfolios, speeches moreover 
which dealt with the problems and 
conditions in their own countries 
rather than with preceding speeches 
or even with the subject under dis- 
cussion. In recent years the Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, which organises these triennial 
conferences (soon, it is hoped, to be 
transformed into annual conferences), 
has developed almost out of recog- 
nition. Today, while remaining a 
Conference and not aspiring to the 
rank of a Parliament, the Association 
comprises some eighty branches, each 
branch representing a legislature of 
the Commonwealth. Like the Com- 
monwealth itself, the Association has 
outgrown its clothes, and its leaders 
would be well advised to alter in some 
matters the technique of the confer- 
ences. The debates (with occasional 
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exception) should be thrown open to 
the Press; the subjects might be 
broken up and dealt with first in 
Committees; and above all every 
attempt should be made to free some 
of those delicate and controversial 
questions, from which at present the 
Association is running away. It is 
true that the prospect of a debate on 
the coloured problems of the Com- 
monwealth is calculated to daunt 
many; but the danger that, in the 
heat of argument, tempers may be 
lost, and unforgivable remarks may 
be made, is less than the danger that 
might arise from the resentment and 
suspicion felt over an avoidance of 
the subject altogether. Those who 
have listened to frank and friendly 
convictions on the subject between 
Europeans and Africans have usually 
been surprised by the degree of 
agreement disclosed, and by the 
readiness shown to see the other 
man’s point of view. 


The new Colonial Secretary, Mr 
Iain Macleod, making his first speech 
as such in the House of Commons, 
paid a warm tribute to his predecessor, 
Mr Alan Lennox-Boyd. The praise 
bestowed was well deserved, as never 
surely during the reign of any 
Colonial Secretary since Joseph 
Chamberlain has so much progress, 
both political and economic, been 
made, in the teeth of so many 
harassing problems and so much 
unrest. Mr Lennox-Boyd had to 
put down two major rebellions, in 
Malaya and Kenya. He had to deal 
with disorders in half a dozen other 
colonial territories ; and all the time 
he was slowly and steadily bringing 











more colonial peoples towards the 
goal of complete self-government. 
Ghana has reached it, Malaya has 
reached it. Nigeria and the West 
Indies, having successfully federated 
themselves, are very near it. 

Almost as striking has been the 
social and economic progress, over 
which Mr Lennox-Boyd presided, 
in countries like Uganda and Tan- 
ganyika. All the Commonwealth 
colonies, some of them once little 
better than slums, have been turned 
into relatively prosperous commun- 
ities. (The prosperity, of course, is 
only relative, for standards of living 
are still far too low.) 

Everyone recognises, nevertheless, 
that, in spite of the brilliant adminis- 
trative record, Mr Lennox-Boyd has 
bequeathed many still unsolved prob- 
lems to his successor. Malta is a 
question-mark, and the last has 
certainly not been heard of the 
trouble-makers in Cyprus. Even 
more prickly is the position in Kenya, 
which is to be the subject of a con- 
stitutional conference at Lancaster 
House, opening on 19th January. 
Those attending it will be mostly 
members of the Legislative Council, 
and with the emergence of rival 
contending political parties, the argu- 
ment is likely to be hot and even 
acrimonious, between those who 
would like to stay where they are, 
those who would like to go forward 
a little way, and those who will be 
satisfied with nothing less than a big 
advance towards complete political 
equality. 

In his speech Mr Iain Macleod 
commended the recent White Paper 
on the delicate subject of the future 
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occupation and control of farmlands 
and particularly of those in the area 
known as the White Highlands. The 
White Paper went to the heart of 
Kenya’s most bitter controversy. 
The White Highlands, where the best 
farms are situated and most of the 
European farmers live, began to be 
settled in days when Kenya was 
comparatively an empty country and 
the tribal reserves were adequate. 
Even now the Highlands are not 
fully occupied, but the lands as yet 
not taken up have been jealously 
guarded for the benefit of future 
European settlers. 

Of late years, however, the Africans 
have been overflowing their reserves, 
ample as these once were, and have 
therefore been casting jealous eyes 
on the still untenanted lands of the 
White Highlands. If these had all 
been taken up, they would have had 
a grievance ; that they have not been 
taken up gives them a much better 
grievance and the benefit of the story 
of the dog in the manger. But the 
farmers reply that, after much hard 
labour and the expenditure of their 
capital, they have established stan- 
dards of farming which compare 
favourably with those of any country 
in Africa and of most countries outside 
Africa. They assert that if the gates 
are opened, these standards will be 
endangered. Once they concede that 
Africans can hold lands in the White 
Highlands, a black flood will pour in 
and, whatever conditions of land 
tenure may be laid down, control will 
be difficult, if not impossible. 

That may be the point of view of 
the average settler, who has his 


property and livelihood imperilled, 
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but many thinking Kenyans have 
begun to realise that the present posi- 
tion cannot be held indefinitely, and 
that if the conception of a multi- 
racial state is to be realised, men of all 
races must be ready to compete on 
equal terms over farming as over any- 
thing else. If, as the European 
farmers maintain, their farming stan- 
dards are so far superior to those of 
the Africans and the Asians, time 
will bring the solution. The Africans 
and Asians, like the Wykehamist of 
old, will either learn or depart. They 
will either reach the higher standards 
of the Europeans, or the pressure 
of Evropean competition will drive 
them elsewhere. 


General George Marshall, whose 
death was announced on roth Octo- 
ber, was one of the most remarkable 
men of our time. Whether he was a 
great soldier has not perhaps been 
established. No one will ever know 
if he was, because he was in the 
probably unique position of a general 
who never led an army in the field 
and yet was ranked among the fore- 
most of his military contemporaries. 

He was to have commanded the 
Anglo-American Army of invasion 
of the Continent in 1944. Churchill 
wanted him and Stalin agreed with 
the wisdom of the choice; but in 
the end President Roosevelt had 
second thoughts, deciding that he 
could not spare his Chief of Staff and 
would not let him leave Washington. 
So General Marshall stayed, and 
General Eisenhower went in his 
place, first to North Africa and then 
to England to prepare for D-Day. 
To any soldier the loss of such an 
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opportunity would be a bitter dis- 
appointment, and to General Mar- 
shall it was beyond doubt the bitterest 
of his life; but he took it magnifi- 
cently and went on quietly doing his 
duty. 

He was not a great strategist and 
often, when Allied strategy was being 
decided, held and enforced what 
later became apparent was the wrong 
opinion. He opposed the policy of 
attacking the soft under-belly of the 
dragon, that is, of penetrating into 
Central Europe from the south, 
insisting instead on a diversionary 
front in southern France. The first 
policy might have rescued several 
European countries from the grip of 
the Russians; the second was an 
expressive superfluity, which had 
little if any effect on the issue of the 
war. But President Roosevelt im- 
plicitly trusted the judgment of his 
Chief of Staff, and at that stage in 
the war the wishes of the United 
States were paramount. 

When the war endc2, General 
Marshall proposed to turn the sword 
he had not been allowed to use into 
the pruning fork to which he hoped 
he might devote himself for the rest 
of his life. But this hope, too, was 
denied him. He was settling in and 
arranging the books in his library, 
when the telephone bell rang. Presi- 
dent Truman wished to speak to 
him. He wanted Marshall to under- 
take a diplomatic mission to China. 
The General never hesitated, and 
so entered on a second and even 
more successful career; for China 
took him on to the State Depart- 
ment, and there, as Secretary of 
State, he formulated and carried 
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through the Marshall Plan, which 
probably saved Western Europe from 
the Communists. 

He was indeed one of the most 
devoted public servants the United 
States has ever had. His integrity, 
selflessness, modesty and simplicity 
of life impressed everybody he met. 
Lord Alanbrooke, who often dis- 
agreed with him, wrote that he had 
‘never met a straighter or more 
reliable man in my life.’ 


Not only people interested pro- 
fessionally in military questions, but 
ordinary readers, would do well to 
study closely Mr Dinerstein’s latest 
work on Soviet military thinking.’ 
As Professor of Russian at Harvard, 
and later as an employee in the 
service of the government of the 
United States, he has followed 
closely all that has been written on 
the subject in Soviet newspapers, 
military journals and books, and 
gives a penetrating analysis of the 
opinions he has found in them. 

He points out that from the end of 
the war till 1953, when Stalin died, 
there was no military thinking in 
Russia worthy of the name. Stalin, 
having built himself up as a victori- 
ous commander, neither needed nor 
tolerated any views on how another 
war should be fought. The laws of 
war, he explained, were immutable, 
unchanged in essentials by new 
weapons. The next war would be 
fought and won as the last had been ; 
and anyone who dared to disagree 
with him would be in trouble. 

In the thaw that followed his 
death, the voices of the soldiers began 


to be heard and differences of opinion 
to be disclosed. Roughly, two 
opposed schools of thought appeared. 
One was conservative in the sense 
that it advocated the old policy of * 
concentrating on war potential, that 
is, on building up heavy industry, 
while keeping the people short of 
consumer goods. It was the policy 
of austerity. The other school, led 
by Malenkov, believed that the inter- 
national situation was improving and 
could be improved still more, and 
that some relaxation in the drive for 
more armaments was possible. 
Behind the argument lay the old 
dilemma of Marxism. The orthodox 
Marxist must believe that the course 
of history is determined by inexor- 
able laws and is therefore predictable. 
Man can accelerate or postpone their 
operation; otherwise he cannot 
change it. According to these laws, 
capitalism is bound to make war on 
Communism and go down to defeat. 
How, then, is it possible to combine 
such a belief with the peaceful co- 
existence of the two groups of 
countries, except as a purely tem- 
porary tactic? How, in fact, can the 
Communist ever negotiate frankly 
with the forces of the bourgeoisie ? 
The belief, however, has its dangers 
of which the Communist is uneasily 
aware. If, no matter what men may 
do, the end is predetermined, if war 
and victory are certain, where is the 
necessity for the grim austerity and 
self-sacrifice to which Stalin com- 
mitted his country ? Since victory is 
coming anyhow, this attitude may 
lead to fatalism. Some of the 
soldiers, however, more practical 


1 “War and the Soviet Union.’ By H. S. Dimerstein. (Stevens & Sons.) 
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than doctrinaire, were less certain 
than were the philosophers. They 
wanted to ‘ mak’ siccar,’ and to take 
no chances. Khrushchev, who held 
this point of view, ultimately tri- 
umphed over his rivals. To the 
question, ‘Is a Socialist society bound 
to win, or is it subject to the ordinary 
laws of war,’ he replied that of course 
it was bound to win, but that the duty 
of Socialists always is to swim with 
the tide of history and not to try to 
swim against it, to hasten on the 
inevitable and not to try to postpone 
it. This settled the internal argu- 
ment for him, though it complicated 
the task of international peace- 
making, since it severely restricted 
the room for diplomatic manceuvre. 
Indeed, the settlement worked in 
more ways than one. If you believe 
that nothing in the end can deter the 
world from war, what is the good of 
trying to find a deterrent ? 

The Russian view of nuclear 
weapons was similarly affected by 
doctrine. When the United States 
was incontestably superior in nuclear 
weapons, the Russian view was that 
they would not win a war; but when 
the Soviet Union reached something 
approaching parity with the West, 
there was a corresponding disposition 
to exalt the decisiveness of the 
H-Bomb. Mr Dinerstein has an 
alarming chapter on the ‘ preventive ’ 
war and the ‘ preemptive war.’ The 
‘preventive war,’ which Soviet 
writers at present stigmatise as the 
kind of wickedness in which non- 
Communists, but never Communists, 
might indulge, is the war precipitated 
by a country when it finds itself 
being gradually overtaken in strength 


by a rival. The ‘ preemptive war,’ 
which most Soviet writers regard as 
legitimate and as superseding the old 
practice of ultimatum and declara- 
tion, is the technique of ‘ jumping 
the gun,’ of Pearl Harbour, of Port 
Arthur, and of the German invasion 
of Russia in 1942. It is the anticipa- 
tion by a few days of the inevitable. 
Since the Soviet military experts are 
convinced that America will resort to 
‘preemption,’ the inference is that 
the Russians are planning it and that 
the first intimation we shall have that 
war has broken out will be the falling 
of H-Bombs on our cities. This is a 
particularly nasty prospect, worsened 
by the Russian claim that the long- 
range missile is the perfect weapon 
for ‘preemption,’ and not much 
modified by the Russian qualification 
that, important as it is to get in the 
first blow, a war will really be 
decided by what Soviet writers call 
the ‘ permanently operating factors.’ 
This is the view of one of their most 
thoughtful soldiers, Talenskii, who, 
while admitting the possibility of a 
sudden blow proving decisive, relies 
more on such factors as the skill of 
the commanders, the training and 
discipline of armies, the quality of 
the equipment, and the morale of the 
civil population. 

Mr Dinerstein’s, therefore, is no 
soothing bedtime book. He shows 
how sensitively Russian foreign policy 
reacts to internal events and that 
even the Khrushchevs are not such 
absolute dictators ; and he provides 
some slight comfort from the thought 
that the more the Russians talk of the 
danger of war, the less likely they 
really think it. 
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